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... and first at the 
world’s largest hote 


oA ~, »¢« Again Fatima leads—this time at the 
act: : 
J mammoth new Pennsylvania hotel in 
New York. And, at nearly every 
other of New York’s great hotels, 
Fatima outsells all other cigarettes, in- 
cluding even the most famous of the 
fancy-boxed straight Turkish brands. 
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FATIMA 


A Sensible Cigarette 
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““Just enough Turkish’’ 


Straight Turkish cigarettes con- 
tain too muck Turkish for most 
nokers. § Fatima contains just 
enough—just enough to be rich 
without being over rich; just 
ough, in other words, to taste 
right and to keep on tasting right 
all day long. 
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TARPON FISHING AT PORT ARANSAS 


ALTHOUGH ANGLERS MAY DIFFER ON THE FIGHTING QUALITIES OF GAME [FISH 
ALL MUST AGREE THAT THE LEAPING TARPON FURNISHES THE MOST EXCITEMENT 









T may interest some of your readers 
to peruse the record of a tarpon-fish- 
ing trip made by my scn, Leonard, and 
myself in May and June of 1918, at Port 
Aransas, formerly called Tarpon, Texas. 
We had been discussing the proposed trip 
for some months with very little hope, 
though, of being able to materialize it, 
because Leonard anticipated being called 
at any time to the colors, and my profes- 
sional work gives me very little leisure. 
About the middle of May I was called to 
New Orleans from New York in connec- 
tion with an important engineering pro- 
ject; and, after spending a week there, 
I learned that I would not be needed for 
another two weeks, consequently I wired 
Leonard to join me at Port Aransas and 
[ took the first train for that place my- 
self, arriving late in the afternoon on 
May 22. 

It was thirteen years since I had vis- 
ited the locality, and I found so many 
changes that I scarcely recognized any 
of the old landmarks except the Tarpon 
Inn and the Life-Saving Station. The 
first thing that struck my eye as being 
incongruous for Mustang Island was the 
presence of a number of automobiles. 
Later I found that the market fishermen 
use them to transport their nets, tackle, 
bait, ete., between their houses and the 
fishing grounds, or the nearest attainable 
points thereto. Under the conditions that 
used to prevail, the earnings of fishermen 
were so small that not one of them could 
have saved enough money in a thousand 
years to purchase an automobile—in fact, 
in 1905, there were very few motor boats 
used by them, but now one half of the 
tarpon oarsmen possess such craft. Fish- 
ermen just now are earning big wages 
because of the high price of fish and the 
great demand there is for it in lieu of 
meat. Many fishes that in the old days 


were hardly considered edible now bring 
a fair price; and the figures paid for the 
choice kinds have increased about three- 
fold. Almost every day several bit je- 
fish were being caught, the largest th=t 
I saw weighing some 350 pounds. 


No 
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longer is the jack-fish thrown away as 
useless, for the large ones bring two 
cents per pound and the small ones twice 
as much. Even sharks are being dressed 
for their hides, which, I understand, are 
utilized for making shoes. Altogether, 
the fishermen are thriving and happy; 
but their ability to earn big wages, and 
the fact that many of them have gone 
elsewhere have combined to make it dif- 
ficult to provide enough oarsmen for the 
tarpon fishing while the season is on. 





The town is several times larger than 
it used to be, and the new residences 
are finer than the old ones. This gives 
the place a more thriving appearance; 
but the great storm which struck. the 
coast some two or three vears ago did 
much ¢amage to Port Aransas; and all 
the ravages thereof have not yet been 
repaired and perhaps never will’ be. 
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The most important change, however, 

is‘ in the jetties, the north one having 
been repaired and extended, and an en- 
tirely new one having been built at the 
south side, as shown on the accompany- 
ing: picture. These constructions have 
changed the location of the tarpon fish- 
ing; for in the old days the fish came into 
the Pass and were caught anywhere be- 
tween Point of Rocks (or even farther 
within the harbor on the St. Joseph’s 
Island shore) and the open water of the 
Gulf. Today they are found mainly out- 
side of the jetties, at their ends, or a 
short distance only within the Pass. Of 
course, some of them make for the in- 
land waters of the Bay; but they are 
generally small ones, and they do not 
seem to linger in the Pass as they did 
formerly. 

This modification of the fishing grounds 
has necessitated the use of motor boats 
to tow the skiffs out to the ends of the 
jetties and back. Generally one motor 
boat takes care of two skiffs. The 
standard charges are $6.00 per day for 
an oarsman with his motor beat, skiff, 
and bait, and an additional $4.00 per 
day for the second skiff, boatman, and 
bait. These figures are reasonable, being 
much less than those charged at the 
Florida resorts. Board and lodging at 
the Tarpon Inn comes to $3.00 per day. 
The accommodations there. are as com- 
fortable as any true sportsman could ask 
for, and the food is both good and plenti- 
ful. The Inn is now run by my old 
friend, Ed. Cotter, his mother having re- 
tired to private life in a fine cottage 
which she built a few years ago. Ed, or 
I should say, His Honor, Mayor Cotter, 
was married about a week before my ar- 
rival to a most charming young lady, the 
daughter of one of the old yearly patrons 
of the Tarpon Inn.’ ~ 

My first evening was spent in looking 
up some cf my old friends, including Mrs. 
Cotter and Bob and Will Farley, with 
whom I have spent many a pleasant day 
in both fishing and shooting. Will no 
longer does any Towing, but is the pro- 





HIS paper was written about 
= the end of June, 1918. It ought 

to be of special interest at the 
present time because of the fact that 
the town of Port Aransas was en- 
tirely wiped off the map some four 
months ago by the hurricane that 
did so much damage in the city of 
Corpus Christi and its neighbor- 
ing towns. Whether it will be built 
up again as a fishing resort is 
problematical, because the good 
people of the place at one fell 
swoop lost,all their worldly posses- 
sions, saving nothing but their 
lines and not quite all of those. For 
the sake of the fishing fraternity 
it is to be hoped that some ar- 
rangement will be made for taking 
care of the sportsmen next sum- 
mer. The fish will be there, but 
unless there are boats, boatmen, 
tackle for rent, and conveniences 
for sleeping and eating, there will 
not be much use in going to the 


A three hundred and fifty-three pound Jew-fish 
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place. Of course, one could take 
along a full fishing outfit, a tent, 
provisions, a cooking kit, a cast- 
ing net for bait, and an outboard 
motor and manage fairly well, even 
without a boatman. 

Last summer my son Leonard 
and I repeated the experience of 
the year before. We remained at 
the resort three weeks, and in that 
time landed between us sixty tar- 
pon and a large number of other 
fishes, most of the catch being 
taken during the first half of the 
outing, the weather during the lat- 
ter half being unpropitious. 

We left our tackle there with 
Mayor Cotter, expecting that some 
member of my family would go 
down for the combined fishing and 
shooting about the end of October; 
but alas! it is now “gone where 
the woodbine twineth”—and our 
future sport with it.—(AUTHOR’S 
NOTE). 








many good fishermen 
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prietor of a flourishing grocery store, 


‘ while Bob continues to do taxidermy and 


fishes for the market. He still is very 
successful, especially in catching jewfish, 
which now bring a good price—eight 
cents per pound, dressed, if I remember 
correctly. Without any exception what- 
soever, Robert Farley is the best posted 
man I have ever met or even heard of, 
concerning the fish and the game birds 
of the Gulf Coast, their peculiarities and 
habits, and how best to take them. He 
has studied them earefully in both Texas 
and Mexico; and he is well acquainted 
with the rare or uncommon types of both 
fish and game. 


Y son, who was to bring our tackle 

from Kansas City, not having ar- 
rived, it was necessary for me to 
rent an outfit from the proprietor. He 
provided me with a Murphy rod, a some- 
what old-fashioned reel, and a No. 32 
line with three snells. It was not a bad 
outfit, although I got my right thumb 
pinched and skinned two or three times 
before becoming accustomed to the ma- 
nipulation of the reel. The advantage of 
the Murphy rod is that it is hard to 
break, but it lacks resilience and soon 
takes a bad permanent set. It is just 
the thing for a tyro fisherman; but a 
Hope rod is more satisfactory to an ex- 
pert. 

The light-tackle fad has reached Port 
Aransas, and they now have there a 
light-taekle club which gives annual 
prizes and buttons of various colors to 
those who land certain-sized fish on the 
new standard outfit. That kind of fish- 
ing never appealed to me; and for hand- 
ling full-sized tarpon I greatly prefer a 
No. 36 line on the best and most modern 
new Hope reel attached to a 26 oz. rod. 
Even with that outfit a tarpon generally 
has the better chance of winning in the 
fight. 

At Aransas they no longer use the for- 
ward brake, which consists of a piece of 
rubber belting about five inches long and 
an inch wide tied rigidly to the rod some 
ten or twelve inches ahead of the reel. 
It is operated by pressing the line against 
it with the left thumb, on which is placed 
a tightly-fitting, crocheted-cotton guard. 
Each of my rods is equipped with this 
brake, and I find it of great advantage. 
It is the advent of the light tackle that 
has relegated the forward brake into the 
background, because it could not be op- 
erated on a light-tackle outfit without 
bringing something to grief. The rear 
brake, consisting of a piece of leather or 
rubber belting attached to a bar of the 
reel and operated by the right thumb, is 
still in fashion, being useful when making 
a cast; but I find that I do not often 
have occasion to employ it in playing a 
fish, because my right thumb is gener- 
ally occupied with the reel-handle. 

I notice that the piano-wire snells are 
shorter than they used to be—not more 
than two and a half feet long—and that 
only one swivel is employed. In the old 
days we used three, on the theory that 
that many were necessary in order to 
prevent untwisting the line. However, on 
this trip I noticed no untwisting from 
the use of a single swivel, hence I agree 
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with the change. Of course, the short 
snell gives a hooked shark a chance to 
chafe.the-line with its rough back; and 
possibly when the leaping sharks are 
plentiful I shall revert to the long snells. 


I note, too, a tendency to use smaller. 


tarpon hooks than formerly; and they 
appear to be effective. One advantage 
they possess is that they hang the jack- 
fish more readily than do the larger 
hooks. Some tarpon fishermen might 
deem this to be a disadvantage, in that 
they are not fishing for jacks and do not 
want to be bothered with them. Except, 
though, for the fact that it does not 
leap from the water, the jackfish, pound 
for pound, puts up'a much stronger fight 
than the tarpon. There is no fish that I 
have ever hooked which, considering its 
weight, beats the jack in fighting quali- 
ties. Its first cousin, the amberjack of 
Florida or coronado of Cuba, possibly 
ties it; but the yellow-tail of the Pacific 
Coast does not. The albicore is nearly its 
equal, and, possibly the tuna also, but 
never having hooked one of the latter, I 
cannot say. The leaping shark of the 
Gulf waters makes the jackfish look out 
for its laurels, but, pound for pound, he 
cannot beat it. The long runs of the 
kingfish are truly exciting, but that fish 
is quickly brought to gaff; and the 
grouper or purgo mulato puts up a 
strong fight of a similar order. For real 
excitement, though, there is no fish that 
I have ever seen which equals the leaping 
tarpon—the king of all game fishes. 

Some of your readers may remark that 
thus far I have been doing a lot of talk- 
ing without telling them anything at all 
about our outing: consequently it may be 
time to drop dissertation and take up nar- 
rative. 


N one sense I was quite fortunate in 

the date. of my arrival, because until 

the day before it had been blowing 
hard constantly for two weeks. It had 
let up on that day, just enough to per- 
mit the tarpon fishermen to reach. the 
fishing grounds, but only one tarpon was 
landed, although there were three boats 
out, one of them being occupied by a lady, 
who, I learned later, was a very skilful 


Shark caught with tarpon outfit by the 
author 


fisherwoman. The number of tarpon 
landed in 1918 at Port Aransas up to 
the time of my arrival was only 14. This 
was due not only to unfavorable weather, 
but also to a paucity of visiting sports- 
men. Many of the younger visitors of 
previous years had gone to the war; and 
in those troublesome times the older ones 
could not leave their business for any 
great length of time. 

There had been reserved for me a 
young boatman by the name of Charlie 
(I have forgotten his surname), and on 
the morning of May 23 we went around 
the end,of the South Jetty in the motor 
boat, anchored it, and fished close to the 
jetty from the skiff. The first thing I 
noticed“in starting out was that Charlie’s 
skiffz‘was rather narrow; thirteen-foot 
yawl, and that it was provided with an 
arm chair, while I had been acustomed to 
a wide, sixteen-foot, flat-bottomed boat 
with a chair having a back but no arms. 
I did not like the innovation in boats and 
remonstrated. Charlie confessed that he 
had a fifteen-foot, flat-bottomed skiff, but 
stated that it was out of order. He said 
that the small yawls are now being used 
in tarpon fishing because the larger boats 
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are too difficult to handle outside, where 
nearly all the tarpon fishing is done. 1 
did not say anything about the chair, 
much as I dislike the interference of the 
arms when playing a fish; but it was 
not many minutes before I learned that 
the objectionable arms were really a 
necessity, for, had it not been for them, I 
should certainly have been pulled over- 
board by a heavy tarpon which I hung 
and landed. With a wide boat one can 
brace himself by spreading his feet, but 
in a narrow-sterned yawl it is imprac- 
ticable to secure in that way any pur- 
chase worth mentioning; hence the neces- 
sity for the arm-chair. 

My fizst strike was a five footer, but 
a very heavy fish for its Iength; and -it 
gave me considerable work to land it, be- 
cause of my not being used to such a 
small boat in a rather heavy sea. Again, 
the rented tackle was not so good as my 
own, and the reel handle nipped me hard 
two or three times. Finally, however, I 
brought the fish to gaff, and Charlie took 
out the hook and released it. 

My second strike gave me a single 
jump, but the instant the bait touched the 
water after being thrown off by the tar- 
pon another one seized it, and I soon suc- 
ceeded in landing it—a heavy fish about 
5 feet 8 inches long. After that I had 
three more tarpon strikes, but failed to 
score. Two of them occurred when I was 
letting out the line, under which condi- 
tions one seldom succeeds in striking in 
the hook. The other one gave me. eight: 
jumps; but when Charlie was about to 
gaff it, the hook pulled out. 

The jackfish that morning were both 
plentiful and large. They generally 
stayed near the end of the jetty, conse- 
quently it was practicable, to a certain 
extent, to avoid them. I hung seven of 
them, but landed only three, varying in 
weight from 15 to 22 Ibs. They cer- 
tainly did fight hard! 

We had started out with only 13 mul- 
lét for bait, and at 11:20 A. M. the last 
one was gone, which necessitated a rather 
early return to the hotel. After lunch- 
eon, Charlie having secured some more 
bait, we returned to the end of the South 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 88} 


Port Aransas, Texas, looking south before the great tidal storm of 1919 wiped it almost completely out of existence 
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SOME GOSSIP ON OUR HUNTING DOGS 


IN WHICH THE NAMES OF OLD-TIME CHAMPIONS ARE LINKED UP|WITH THE 
PRESENT WINNERS IN THE FIELD AND THEIR CONNECTION ESTABLISHED 


UNTING without a dog, nowadays, 
is generally conceded to be a 
rather discouraging business. Game 
is scarce, and the shots offered in a day’s 
hunt in the uplands few and far between, 
so that skill with a shot gun, so as not 
to miss difficult shots, and a good dog to 
find and point birds or run rabbits are 
prime requisites. Too often a ramble 
afield, alone, with no matter how ready 
a gun and quick an eye, will result in a 
quantity of exasperating lost chances, 
when a grouse, whizzed up at some unex- 
pected moment or a bevy of quail buzzes 
out under one’s nose, leaving the gunner 
speechless with ire, to come in shame- 
facedly at the end of the day with slim 
bag and niany a tale of hard luck. 
Doubfless the Lord may have made a 
better hunting companion than a good 
bird dog, but doubtless also He never 
did! Especially in upland shooting for 
“pats” it is impossible for two men to 
keep together, and equally inadvisable 
for them to talk, but, with the hunter 
and his dog, there is no such separation. 
Working like a pair of well-tried part- 
ners, they roam the hills and glades to- 
gether, a mutual bond of esteem and 
affection rendering every minute of the 
day a pleasure. And with a good dog, 
Sir Hunter is well warned when to get 
the battery ready and have his shoot- 
ing eye peeled. Without him,—well, 
with me, it seems an invariable rule that 
the instant I stop hunting and do any- 
thing cise whatever, something gets up 
and vanishes over into the next country! 
The day may be getting warm, and, af- 
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Sport Hyki—a present day Gleam dog 


ter standing it as long as possible, I 
decide to shed my wool vest. I stand 
the gun against a tree, and—just as I 
lay my hand on the first button—Pow! 
up jumps a grouse from a thicket not 
twenty feet away! A mad dash for the 
gun, a futile aim, a furious yank on a 
trigger locked fast by the safety—and 
he is gone! Marking down, we follow; 
every nerve taut. When well snarled 
up in catbriers, somewhere in the gen- 
eral neighborhood where he pitched 
down, up he goes again—and we score 
another cat-fit! Marking down once 
more, we trail along—and this time he 
waits until a convenient chestnut clump 
is between us and him, and so makes a 
safe getaway, more heard than seen! 
Such is shooting with no dog,—to say 


Fishel’s Frank—one of the great producing sires among the pointers 


nothing of lacking his endearing com- 
panionship. 

We who own but one hunting dog de- 
mand no more of him than that he be 
staunch on point, a natural hunter, and 
obedient. To insure a natural hunter it 
is essential to get a pup that comes of 
fine hunting stocks, and that is not so 
easy to do for the average sportsman, 
who knows but little about sporting dogs 
compared to the extensive knowledge of 
the kennelman. Thousands of times have 
I had pedigrees sent me, asking if the 
dog is all right. Of course he’s all 
right! The pedigree shows a Llewellin 
or a Laverack or a pointer, bred in the 
purple, with field trial champions in 
every generation, but the buyer could 
not know that! Or, he might be all 
wrong, from a line of dogs bred for 
bench points for generations, with lit- 
tle or no experience in field work. 

Often the prospective buyer turns wo 
one of the standard dog books, which are 
all very fine, except for the fact that 
many of them were written ten or fif- 
teen years ago, since which time the 
dogs described have died and others 
taken their places. Their descendants 
are the winners of today, but some con- 
nection is needed between the family 
history of our various heirarchies of 
setters, pointers, hounds, and Airedales 
in the book and the present representa- 
tive who figures on the stud card or the 
‘puppy litter advertisement, if the buyer 
is to make an intelligent choice. 

For such, and to furnish this link, this 
little gossip on our hunting dogs is 
| written. 


O begin with the Llewellin setters; 
who are the Babblebrook dogs? the 
Gleams? the Whitestones? Mom- 

oney II? Boaz? Free Lance? Master 
|Ben?—to mention at random a few of 
ithe names of dogs that are advertised 
as stud sires or from whom pups are 
offered for sale. The question seems ab- 
surd to the dog man, yet to the casual 
buyer these names are just Greek. Per- 
haps the simplest way to get the Llewel- 
lin heirarchy in mind would be to study 
the accompanying five-generation pedi- 
gree of a typical Llewellin setter. Back 
in the fifth generation are the original 
dogs, Count Noble, Roderigo, Gath’s 
Hope and Gath’s Mark, who were the 
first in this country. Even the English 
dogs, Count Wind ’em, Gladstene and 
Gath, appear in this pedigree. Then, in 
the fourth generation, we find the great 
dogs of twenty years ago, Count Glad- 
stone IV, Antonio, Rodfield, ete. Then, 
ten years ago, Lady’s Count Gladstone’s 
Count, and Count Danstone figure in the 
pedigree. Meanwhile, litter brothers 
and sisters of the above dogs were pro- 
ducing champs; Roderigo gave us, be- 
sides Antonio, Jessie Rodfiela@, Lanark 
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Lad and Tony Boy; Ch. Count Gladstone 
IV, in addition to Count Danstone noted 
above, produced Lady’s Count Gladstone 
(from whom came Count Whitestone) 
Ch. Sivux, Prime Minister and about 
forty other winners. From Prime Min- 
ister we had Count Bloodstone and 
Momoney, of recent fame; and Tony 
Boy is responsible for Mohawk II, the 
sire of the Babblebrook dogs which fig- 
ure in today’s stud cards and puppy pedi- 
grees. To show how the present dogs 
tie into the Llewellin heirarchy, let us 
run back for three generations the few 
names that we have picked out. Doc 
Whitestone is by Count Whitestone ex. 
Marian Mills II. Momoney II is Mom- 
oney ex. Lady Dorothy; Boaz, Jessie 
Rodfield’s Count Gladstone ex. Dolly 
Manners, a daughter of Tony Boy and 
Ouida F. (Ouida F. is a daughter of 
Gath’s Mark, son of Gath, which brings 
us back to the original English dogs 
of the fifth generation.) Free Lance is 
Mohawk II ex. Lady Freakstone; Master 
Ben, son of Marse Ben, a Gleam dog. 
This latter brings us to an interesting 
phase of the Llewellins, the necessity of 
an occasional outcross of Laverack or 
straight English setter blood to correct 
the evils of imbreeding, for the reader 
has perhaps already noted that the 
Llewellins are one vast family of uncles, 
aunts, and cousins of various degrees. 
Well, the original Gleam was a Laver- 
ack, (Lincoln-Blake), but the present 
Gleams are mostly Llewellin, Count 
Geam being a son of Lady’s Count Glad- 
stone. In the same way a second out- 
cross of lLaverack blood comes in 
through Lady’s Count Gladstone, whose 
dam was Dan’s Lady. This dog has 
Dash III’s blood in her (a Laverack 
dog) but it is well diluted, coming 
through Esther, her granddam, the other 
three grandparents being Gladstone, Ch. 
Sue and Gath’s Mark. All the Count 
Whitestone dogs have considerable Lav- 
erack blood in them through Queen 
Stella, and, although these qutcrosses 
raised considerable of a tempest in a 
teapot some ten years ago, it unques- 
tionably did the Llewellins a world of 
good. 

Any pup pedigree that ties into the 
family along one or two of the above 
lines in the third generation back will 
be a safe bet to buy for a quail dog, for 
the Llewellins have been bred for the 
last twenty years for fast, keen work 
on quail, and will hunt in wide casts 
along the field borders, and tell you 
whether or not there has been a bevy 
feeding there that morning the while 
you are crossing the field. They do well 
on grouse also for they won all three 
prizes in the grouse stakes of the Penn- 
sylvania field trials in 1916, first being 
won by Lamberton’s Mack (Momoney- 
Susan Howard), second by Count Glad- 
stone’s Glad (Lady’s Count Gladstone- 
Fairland Ruby) and third being divided 
between Mae Whitestone (Babblebrook 
Joe-Lady Nancy Whitestone) and 
Eugym Mohawk (Eugene M-Wilson’s 
Betty Whitestone). 

On grouse and woodcock, however, I 
would prefer a Laverack setter or a 
pointer. Your quail-bred puppy is apt 
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A Chesapeake Bay dog in his element 


to be fast and wild, running all over the 
lot, while you want a slower and more 
methodical dog, one that will hunt quiet 
and catlike, close up, for grouse shoot- 
ing in the hills. You know pretty well 
where the birds will be at various times 
of the day, and so the dog’s job is to 
point one, so you will be ready for his 
sudden, feathered explosion into the air. 
As a rule, the grouse will not let you 
get within twenty yards of him, and will 
be watching your every move. When 
he sees you all tangled up, or getting 
over a fence, or looking the other way, 
he makes his jump and is forty yards 
off through the timber before you can 
collect your wits and plant the tubes on 
him. But, with a dog around, the case 
is different. The grouse is much more 
afraid of him than of you, and he puts 
in his time watching the dog, so that 
you have a chance to circle to a good 
position for a shot if there is a tree 


or a chestnut clump in the way, and then 
move up close to, say, within ten yards 
before he finally jumps. 

To this end the dog should hunt close 
in, whe1e he can be easily seen and con- 
trolled, and, as leaves are noisy, the 
quieter he works, the better. The Lav- 
erack dogs, being of recent English ex- 
traction, where their forbears were 
trained on slow methodical work over 
turnip fields and the like, will require 
less breaking to make them work well in 
our grouse hills or woodcock swamps. 
Among the Laveracks it is not so easy 
to pick a pup from pedigree which will 
be a natural hunter, for many of our 
best bench show English setters have had 
but little hunting experience and their 
get is apt to be gunshy and lacking in 
nose and bird sense. I should say that 
the pups by Sir Roger de Coverly II 
would be apt to turn out well, as that 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 


heae~ well known Liewellin setter 
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RANDOM NOTES ON RIFLE SHOOTING 


THINK OF WHAT YOU'RE DOING, HOLD HARD, AND SQUEEZE HARDER AND SUCCESS 
IN BRINGING. HOME THE BIG BUCK IS ONLY A QUESTION OF OPPORTUNITY 


AVING seen many articles on the 

art of deer shooting, some good, 

others indifferent, I feel constrained 
to dip into the subject myself and unload 
a few suggestions. 

First and foremost I want to go on 
record that I am not writing to you about 
that running deer that pops up from no- 
where, flashes into sight, and is gone 
again in the twinkling of an eye. To get 
that deer any hunter will admit that it’s 
a quick shot pure and simple. The rifle 
jumps to the shoulder, goes off, and—so 
does the deer in a great many instances. 
No, I refer to the normal case where one 
has an appreciable time, a few seconds 
suffices, in which to shoot and, as often 
happens, that first shot turns out to be 
the last; success or failure for the hunt- 
ing trip depending on that one opportun- 
ity to down your deer. 

The point that I want to bring out 
strongly is that most deer are killed 
standing and for that reason I want to 
emphasize the necessary rules to govern 
that form of shooting for, until one has 
mastered that class of rifle shooting, he 
is not prepared to proceed to the more 
difficult art of “running game shooting.” 

It matters not what kind or make of 
rifle one uses,—we all have our pet ideas 
on that subject. The prime essentials 
of good shooting are the same for all 
grades and makes. 

Both experience and the teachings of 
some of the foremost rifle shots in the 
U. S., have conclusively shown that good 
rifle shooting hinges on the cardinal 
points of correct position of both body 
and rifle, proper aiming, and last but 
most important that little known and less 
practiced “art” of squeezing the trigger. 

Once these points are grasped and 
thoroughly digested, rifle shooting be- 
comes easy and hits are assured, but like 
everything else practice and diligent 
practice is necessary in order to become 
a finished shot. 


HE first point to be considered is 

position. Most shots at deer are 

fired from the standing position. I 
state this believing it to be a fact but do 
not advance the theory that the standing 
position is the best. Personally I never fire 
a shot from the standing’ position that 
I can fire kneeling, and I always pre- 
fer the prone position if time and con- 
ditions permit. One must decide in- 
stantly the position he is going to fire 
from and then assume it immediately. 


A good standing position is one where . 


the body is half faced to the right, feet 
about twice their length apart, weight 
evenly distributed on both feet, left 
hand grasping the rifle approximately 
under the balance and pressing it firmly 
against the shoulder, left elbow well 
under the rifle and away from the body, 
right hand at the small of the stock and 
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fingers around it, right elbow at the 


‘height of the shoulder and right arm 


in a horizontal plane, right cheek firmly 
pressed against the stock. 

For a kneeling position the following 
has been found very satisfactory: half 
face to the right and sit down on the 
right heel, left elbow resting on the left 
knee and in front of it, right arm as in 
standing position. 

In both the standing and kneeling po- 
sitions it is important to keep the right 
arm horizontal as this position does not 
require the shooter to strain his neck 
to get his head into the proper position 
for aiming. 

A good prone position is one where the 
body is at about 45 degrees to the line 
of sight, lying down flat on the belly, 
feet separated, elbows under the body 
and not so far apart as to cause un- 
steadiness, chest slightly off the ground, 
right eye as close to the cocking piece 


or hammer as the make of the rifle per- - 


mits. Do not permit any muscles to 
be in a strained position as this will 
cause unsteadiness. If time and your 
desires permit, use the sling in the 
kneeling and prone positions. The po- 
sitions outlined above have been used 
in the U. S. Army and by many good 
game shots. These positions are given 
as a guide and may have to be modified 
to suit different men. Our doughboys 
cleaned up in the International shoot in 
France and good positions among other 


things had a great deal to do with their 
success. 

For deer hunting on the open mesas 
and hills one nearly always can assume 
the prone position, the game being seen 
from a distance and approaching under 
cover. 

In a number of occasions in the Big 
Bend country of Southwest Texas I have 
laid in cover or behind a rock and 
watched a herd of deer grazing about 
200 yards away, waiting for the big 
buck to turn broadside so that I could 
put one in just behind the shoulder. I 
say one, because my .256 by the way is 
my idea of a real sporting rifle, only has 
to hit once and I have nice juicy venison 
steaks and succulent spare ribs all 
ready to be broiled. 


REAT care should be used so that 

the rifle is always vertical and not 

canted, that is, revolved to the 
right or left, canting always makes the 
rifle shoot low and towards the side to 
which the rifle is revolved. To illus- 
trate: raise your rear sight to its high- 
est elevation and hold the rifle in the 
aiming position. The vertical distance 
on the rear. sight now represents range 
only. With the bore of the rifle as an 
axis rotate the rifle to the right through 
90 degrees. Here one can readily see 
that all range has been taken off and 
changed to windage. Hence, no mat- 
ter how little the rifle is revolved to 
one side or the other you always re- 
duce your range and put on windage to- 
wards the side to which the rifle is re- 
volved and shoot low and either to the 
right or left depending on which way 
the rifle was canted. 

Many hunters differ in the manner in 
which they align their sights, some pre- 
ferring to take a full front sight, some 
preferring a fine sight and others the 
various stages in between. The prac- 
tice of our best shots, however, has es- 
tablished that what is called the half 
sight is better adapted to all conditions 
and rifles and is the one advocsted in 
this article. 

If a man targets his rifle for a fine 
sight and thereafter always uses the 
same amount of front sight, everything 
else being equal, he will continue to 
shoot consistently. The same can be 
said for the full sight. 

However, the advantage to be gained 
by the half sight is that it is much more 
easily and more accurately taken than 
any other. By referring to Fig. 1, it can 
be seen that the imaginary line A-B co- 
incides with the top of the rear sight 
and passes through the top of the front 
sight as seen in the aiming. position. 
This gives the hunter a definite standard 
to go by and an accurate gauge of just 
how much front sight he is using an! 
after practice can be assumed auto- 
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matically and be accurately checked 
while aiming without loss of time. 

On the other hand when one uses a 
fine or full sight it is especially diffi- 
cult to always obtain the exact same 
amount of front sight for a number of 
shots. 

While the sights on your favorite 
shooting iron may not be as illustrated, 
yet the principle is there and can be 
applied to all good forms of open sights. 

The same principle applies to the use 
of the peep sight and it will be a great 
help if one has a horizontal line put in 
(See Line C, D, Fig. 7) that divides 
the circle equally, so that in aiming you 
can always bring the top of your front 
sight level with this line. 

Figures 1 and 7 represent the appear- 
ance of the sights, when taken properly. 
Figures 2 and 3 are incorrect for the 
normal shot, though when one has thor- 
oughly mastered the art of shooting and 
can make creditable scores such sights 
would be helpful for small increases or 
decreases of the range. 

However, this is the exception that 
proves the rule and should not be done 
except* under exceptional conditions. 

Figures 4, 5 and 6, are common errors 
and should be eliminated. BE SURE 
THAT YOUR FRONT SIGHT IS AC- 
CURATELY CENTERED IN THE 
REAR SIGHT NOTCH IN THE CASE 
OF OPEN SIGHTS AND IN THE 
CIRCLE FOR PEEP SIGHTS. 

This point is important and in prac- 
tice should be watched assiduously and 
photographed indelibly on your brain so 
that when you are shooting for meat, 
any error instantly becomes apparent 
and is corrected. 

While aiming, do not breathe as this 
will derange your aim. It has been 
found that one aims best with the 
lungs half inflated. 

In practice it has been found best to 
keep your eye on the target and bring 
the rifle up to target from below. AL- 
WAYS FOCUS YOUR EYE ON THE 
TARGET AND NEVER ON EITHER 
THE FRONT OR REAR SIGHTS. 


AVING acquired the ability to al- 

most unconsciously assume the 

proper position of both rifle and 
body and also assuming that the hunter 
thoroughly understands the principles, 
and applies them, of proper aiming he 
is now prepared to finish his education 
by beginning the all important training 
of squeezing the trigger. I say that the 
trigger squeeze is all important because 
so many game shots fail to consider it at 
all and as a result they get no further 
advanced, this being due in a great many 
cases to improper trigger squeeze or com- 
plete’ failure to squeeze the trigger. 
Ability to squeeze the trigger is the de- 
ciding factor between good shots and ex- 
cellent shots so I feel that I cannot lay 
too much stress on this most important 
point. 

By all means, no matter what rifle you 
prefer, have some slack in your trigger; 
that is, a perceptible backward move- 
ment before you feel it take hold and the 
real business of squeezing commences. 
Jerking the trigger must be eliminated. 
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In squeezing the trigger the first op- 
eration consists in taking up the slack 
and then exerting a steady, progressive, 
pressure, so that you do not know exactly 
when the rifle will be fired. Have your 


- lungs about half inflated while squeez- 


ing. 

With proper trigger squeezing flinch- 
ing is unknown because you cannot 
flinch if you do not know just when the 
explosion is to take place. If you 
flinch afterward no damage would be 
done. 

The pressure on the trigger should 
come from the second joint of the trig- 
ger finger and the squeeze exerted by 
the whole hand, and not by the trigger 
finger alone. The nearest approach to 
the proper squeeze can best be illus- 
trated by likening it to the squeeze one 
exerts with the whole hand when squeez- 
ing a sponge. 

The prime points to be remembered are 
that the pressure must be steady while 
the sights are properly aligned; hold 
what you have squeezed if your sights 
come off your target and continue the 
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steady pressure when your sights are 
again properly aligned. 
REMEMBER THAT THE TRIGGER 


- SQUEEZE IS THE MOST IMPORT- 


ANT FACTOR IN MAKING HITS, and 
practise it until you do it properly even 
though it does become irksome at times. 
You cannot become a good shot until it 
is mastered, so in practising position, 
aiming, and trigger squeeze, the average 
man can well afford to spend the major 
portion of his time on this all important 
point. 

I have found about a five-pound pull 
to be excellent for game purposes even 
for the most difficult of running shots, 
and combined with a little slack the best 
all round combination. 

When firing at a running deer you still 


. must squeeze the trigger when your 


sights are where you want to aim, only 
in this case the squeeze is necessarily 
faster. Your point of aim for running 
deer of course varies with the .velocity 
of your bullet, distance from the’ game, 
speed of the game, whether running 
parallel to you, etc. To jerk the trigger 
under any circumstances is ruinous.. © 


EEP your eye on the game all the 
time between shots and do your re- 
loading as quickly as possible so 

that more time may be spent in aiming 
and trigger squeezing. This is important 
for standing shots and essential in run- 
ning shots. By keeping your eye on the 
deer the rifle immediately comes into 
approximate alignment and no time is 
wasted in locating the target. Seconds 
are golden when the big buck jumps so.: 
you raust remember to load and assume 
position quickly, thereby allowing more 
time for aiming and squeezing. 

By watching the running deer between 
shots you may, if you miss, see where 
your shots struck and be able to correct 
your error for the next shot. oa 

I know there are some good so-called 
“snap shots,” but I have yet to see one 
of them who could hold his own with a 
good “squeeze” shot. 

Put up a target in the back yard and 
devote fifteen minutes a day for two 
weeks, conscientiously going through the 
various exercises outlined and then beg, 
borrow or steal a .22 and fire twenty 
times deliberately, calling your shot and , 
checking yourself each time to see that 
you are not committing errors, and the 
score you make will surprise you. 

Before going after that buck spend a 
little time estimating distances, that is, 
so train your eye that you are able to 
tell within a reasonable distance just 
how far the game is from the rifle. Why 
lose him by misjudging the range when 
just a little effort on your part before 
hand would have brought you a hit in- 
stead of a miss? A‘few shots at a mark 
before the big hunt will show you where 
your rifle shoots besides giving you a 
chance to try yourself out after having 
practised the above rules. 

I use a 3,000 foot second velocity bolt 
action gun and have a two leaf rear 
sight; the first set for 150 yards and the 
second for 300 yards. I find this com-. 
bination just what I want as with these 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 86) 
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MONG those happenings of nature 
that are calculated peculiarly to 
impress the thoughtful mind none 

is more interesting and picturesque than 
the annual southward migration of our 
wild waterfowl. I mention this rather 
than the northward migration in the 
spring because I wish to give as accu- 
rate a picture as possible of one of the 
southern resorts to which these swift- 
winged, wise-headed folk repair when 
the autumn sets in. What they have 
done for centuries untold the American 
people are now beginning to do. Call 
it instinct in the wildfowl if you will, 
but it is an instinct pregnant with fun- 
damental sagacity. 

The southward movement of game 
birds begins with the flight of the upland 
plover in mid-summer. But these birds 
have a long journey, for they spend the 
winter on the pampas of the Argentine 
and on some of the plains of Patagonia. 
Woodcock often begin to move slowly 
southward as the summer wanes. But 
the first striking migration is the flight 
ef the reed-birds. They answer also to 
the names of bobolinks, rice-birds and 
ortolans. Toward the end of August 
these yellow-clad hosts begin to march 
down toward the ripening ricefields of 
the South. Many linger in the North 
and East during September and even to 
early October, but the migration proper 
comes earlier. After these birds follow 
the coots, various shore-birds, the sev- 
eral species cf rails, and then the ducks 
and geese. How fast and how far they 
follow depends chiefly on the weather, 
but in ordinary seasons the migration 
has been completed by the first of De- 
cember. By that time the winter haven 
of which I speak has gathered to its 
warm and ample bosom its wild children. 
Those who come later are stragglers. 

One home to which they gather is the 
region which is embraced by the delta 
of the Santee River on the South Caro- 
lina coast. Its coastal width is roughly 
from Cape Romain on the south to the 
mouth of Winyah Bay on the north—a 
distance of about sixteen miles. Such 
is, in large, the fronting of the delta on 
the ocean. Its hinterland penetrates to 
a depth of about fifteen miles, though 
northwest of this arbitrary limit are 
swamps and endless watercourses where- 
to the ducks of the delta occasionally 
repair. At about 15 miles back from its 
mouth the river divides into a north 
and south branch, which flow almost 
parallel to each other to the coast. The 
land between these two branches, which 
varies in width from one to three miles, 
is the delta proper, although the marshes 
and lowlands bordering both sides of 
the two rivers are considered as parts of 
the same region. At the end of the delta 
proper is Cedar Island, a heavily wooded 
stretch of shoreland, remote and wild. 
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‘A WINTER HOME FOR WILD-FOWL 


THE REGION ;EMBRACED BY THE DELTA OF THE SANTEE RIVER ON THE SOUTH 
CAROLINA COAST OFFERS MANY ATTRACTIONS TO THOUSANDS OF MIGRANTS 
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On it are brackish marshes and ponds 
where wildfowl gather in myriads. 
These ponds are shallow and sheltered, 
and I know of no place to which ducks 
more constantly resort. Southward 
across the south branch of the Santee 
and cut off from the mainland by Alli- 
gator Creek is Murphy’s Island, a typical 
coastal island of the South Atlantic sea- 
board. It is several square miles in 
area, is wooded like the other island 
mentioned, and contains brackish ponds 
and sloughs frequented by wildfowl. 
The woods of this island contain Herds 
of wild cattle and wild goats, as well 
as white-tail deer. 

Offshore from the mouths of the river 
is Bird Bank, a long low sandbar, cov- 
ered by high tides, To this singular 
place, when the sun is bright and the 
sea calm, the ducks flock by thousands. 
Observers who have hidden in barrels in 
the sand to watch the coming of the 
quacking hosts have told me that the bar 
is literally covered, while the warm salt 
waters about it are dotted with “rafts” 
of mallards, teal, widgeon and black 
duck. If the day is stormy the ducks 
stay in the sheltered ponds of the is- 
lands or in the thousands of miniature 
sanctuaries in the delta. 


HIS whole stretch of delta country 

was once planted to rice, and had 

an intricate and admirable system 
of canals and ditches for controlling the 
water on the ricefields. Rice-planting 
has practically been abandoned in that 
section of the country, and the fields have 
gone to waste and are now grown to 
wampee, duck-cats, wild rice and other 
aquatic plants. The ditches, through the 
constant dredging of the tides, have in 
many cases not only remained, but have 
been widened and deepened until some 
of them are more like small creeks than 
ditches. Sheltered by overhanging 
marsh and jutting mud-banks, they are 
ideal day resorts for ducks. When the 
tide is high the wide fields are flooded 
and the savannahlike depressions be- 
tween the clumps of marsh are filled 
with ducks of many kinds. If the 
weather is windy and cold they remain 
all day in the ditches and fields; other- 
wise they go to the islands or out to 
sea. Invariably they return to the fields 
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to spend the night. The time of their 
return depends on the stage of the tide. 
They come in at twilight if the tide is 
high then; if not, they come in when 
they know that their night haunts will 
have the proper depth of water. 

While the ducks thus move about over 
the delta, traveling 15 or 20 miles in 
as many minutes to get a meal or a 
lazy place in which to drowse, the wide 
marsh fields are full of life of a less 
restless sort. There are melancholy 
great blue herons, making the day silent 
with their immovability—their watchful 
waiting—and the night hideous with 
their raucous, gutteral calls. There are 
Worthington marsh-wrens, flitting about 
with gay impudence. Purple gallinules 
are there, and Wayne’s small clapper 
rails. The King rail is perhaps the most 
interesting bird of these marshes, found 
here in the winter in great numbers. If 
a man wishes to see Wilson snipe he 
should visit this place, for he will never 
forget the sight of flocks of these swift- 
winged game birds with their darting 
speed and incisive calls. There is a high 
sandy mound in the delta, not more than 
an acre in area. Once in a time of flood, 
when all the surrounding region was 
submerged, I found that myriads of wild 
creatures flocked to this refuge. The 
rails, the rabbits of the lowlands, and 
the raccoons took care of themselves in 
the tops of bushes, in low trees, and on 
floating masses of sedge on the borders 
of the island; but the Wilson snipe came 
to the high-land. I do not wish to be 
classed with Ananias, but I know there 
were thousands of snipe on that little 
space. They rose like the largest flocks 
of shore-birds, but with that indescrib- 
able alertness in springing and surety 
of choosing their zigzag direction of 
flight that is so characteristic of this 
species. As I sat by a fire in a shack on 
the tiny hummock I heard for a long 
while the sharp cries from thousands of 
long-billed wanderers seeking a place on 
which to alight. All through the next 
day I watched this extraordinary con- 
gregation of snipe, and I am sure that 
before the waters began to subside the 
following night the hummock must have 
been visited by many thousands of these 
birds. 

The most characteristic bird of the 
marshes is the red-winged blackbird. 
During the winter, when the native birds 
are joined by the hosts which have mi- 
grated from the North, it is no uncom- 
mon thing to see flocks of several thou- 
sand individuals. Rusty blackbirds con- 
sort with the red-wings, and occasionally 
purple grackles and boat-tailed grackles 
are found with them. The planters 
along the delta who have a little rice 
stacked in the open will be sure to have 
black clouds of these birds descending to 
their very doors and over their fields. 
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ERTAIN species of ducks winter in 
this region, and these are some 
that have been observed in the San- 

tee delta: Mallard, black duck, baldpate, 
or widgeon, canvas-back, wood-duck, 
blue-winged teal, green-winged teal, 
shoveller, hooded merganser, American 
merganser, buffllehead, ruddy duck, black- 
head, American golden-eye, scaup duck, 
redhead, pintail, ring-necked, old squaw, 
and the surf scoter. 

Of these the mallard, the black duck, 
and the two kinds of teal are the most 
common. The canvas-back is rare, as is 
also the American merganser. The 
ruddy duck is seldom seen, and when- 
ever seen, is killed. It is a singularly 
foolish or a strangely trustful little 
creature, for it seldom takes wing until 
a boat has approached within forty 
yards of it. ; 

The only duck mentioned that nests 
here is the wood-duck. Occasionally, to 
be sure, other ducks that have not mi- 


grated, because of wounds or temporary 


sickness mate and rear broods on the 
marshlands of the delta. But in the 
fresh-water ponds and lagoons in the 
pinewoods adjacent to the river, there 
are ideal nesting-sites for the wood-duek. 
The bird sometimes makes its nest in 
the crotch of a tree growing in the 
water, usually a cypress or a black gum. 
Occasionally it nests in a hollow, in de- 


Drawn by Wilmot Townsend 


serted holes of the pileated woodpecker. 
From nine to sixteen eggs are laid, and 
the young, almost as soon as hatched, are 
hustled into the water, where, when only 
a few days old, they disport themselves 
with a sort of elfin surety that is beau- 
tiful to watch. In this region the wood- 
duck is increasing. Lately I have seen 
a flock of forty in a small pond. One 
afternoon I counted upward of three 
hundred passing above the delta to feed- 
ing grounds in the swamps. There really 
should be a close season everywhere on 
this most exquisite of American game 
birds.* 

Occasionally wild geese and swans 
come to the Santee delta, but their mi- 
gration route lies to the westward, and 
those that winter on the lower Santee 
are stragglers. They are rather com- 
mon in the Carolinas and in Georgia. 
During the winter of 1918 I had the priv- 
ilege of observing at close range what 
was probably the largest flock of Canada 
geese that ever stopped on the delta. I 
was duck-shooting, with a negro paddl- 
ing me through the marshes. As we 
neared the river, which at that point 
is half a mile wide, we heard the loud 
honking across the delta. Looking back 
we saw the geese coming, flying very 
low. They passed within 100 yards, 


“There is such a close season.—Ed. 
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cleared the marsh-tops, and alighted in 
a stately squadron on the river in front 
of us. We were not observed, as we had 
pulled the. canoe under a canopy of 
marsh. Both of us were curious to see 
the behavior of the big birds. There 
were fifty-six in the flock, and all seemed 
of one size save a very old gander that 
kept by himself and seldom ceased his 
strident honking. Once on the water the 
geese segregated themselves into small 
flocks, numbering about fifteen each; 
and I could not help wondering if these 
divisions did not represent families that 
naturally hung together. For the most 
part these geese busied themselves with 
a very ardent preening that they seemed 
thoroughly to enjoy, there in the, wintry 
sunshine. When at last I told my pad- 
dler to push out on the river, the old 
gander rose first; and soon the inevitable 
V-shaped battalion formed itself. The 
geese rose very high, taking a northward 
direction. Had it been spring I should 
have said that they ‘were heading for 
Saskatchewan; but as it was only Janu-. 
ary I knew that they would go but a few 
miles up the river. There are depths 
of the great Santee Swamp north of us 
that have never been penetrated by man; 
and wild creatures can live and die there 
without ever being molested by human 
enemies. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 


On the brackish marshes and shallow bays along the Carolina coasts wild-fowl gather for their winter sojourn in the South 
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ON THE FINE ART OF FUR TRAPPING 


NOT ONLY MUST THE TRAPPER BE ABLE TO SKILFULLY SECRETE A TRAP BUT HE 
MUST HAVE A LOGICAL REASON FOR PLACING IT IN THE SPOT HE HAS CHOSEN 


so there is to trapping. Trapping . 


J UST as there is a fine art to fishing, 


isn’t all luck nor hard work nor plain 
common sense. The fellow who would 
pit his intelligence against the natural 
instincts of the wary fur bearers must 
exercise some of the rudiments of science 
and art, if he succeeds to an appreciable 
extent: The instinct of self-preservation 
is strong, and some of the fur bearers 
have brains that work to their advant- 
age about as well as the trapper’s brain 
works to his advantage. The trapping 
game is a battle between human intelli- 
gence and animal wariness. 

The fox belongs to the dog family and 
can be rated next to man in intelligence. 
The fox has been credited with more in- 
genious tricks to baffle the trapper than 
the average man could conceive of or be- 
lieve possible. A commonly attributed 
trick is to dig up a trapper’s steel trap 

_ set for its undoing, turn the trap bottom 
upward, spring it and steal the bait. I 
know from personal experience a fox 
will reach its paw out inch by inch and 
uncover a trap set at the entrance to its 
den, if the trap is suspected or known to 
be there. Near civilization a fox doesn’t 
hesitate to follow a man’s trail, even in 
his recently made tracks, or cross a rail- 
road track or crawl under a barbed wire 
fence. I have trapped in a wilderness 
where foxes never crossed man’s trail, 
and noticed by tracks in the snow where 
« fox approached at right angles my two 
or three days’ old trail and took to its 
back track at a ten foot jump. They sel- 
dom come closer than six feet to a man’s 
trail, then gettng the humen odor spring 
wildly into the air for a distance of sev- 
eral feet in the direction from which 
they approached. They usually keep 
running, too. A few times I have known 
them to leap across the trail, but in ' 
calities where men’s trails are more com- 
mon. 

Man is the greatest enemy of fur bear- 
ers, and most other wild animals, for that 
matter, and they soon learn this fact. 
When they do, they shun man’s trail. 

Knowing this trait of the fur bearers, 
it is a part of the trapper’s art to cover 
his own trail as much as possible and 
seek out the haunts of the wild animals. 
When he invades the isolated spots that 
harbor fur bearers, he should keep his 
presence as quiet as possible. I have 
know trappers who could catch game in 
their own door yards, speaking literally, 
but it is well known that the average 
hunting party must get far from camp 
to bag any worth-while game. Last win- 
ter -vhile in a wilderness trapper’s camp, 
I went out for a short walk expecting to 
shoot a white rabbit for supper. Pard 


and I had been out to the settlement for 
a week and in the meantime a heavy 
snow had fallen, 
signs. 


covering all human 
I had to cross a low ridge direct- 
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ly in front of the camp, and on the op- 
posite side struck the fresh trail of a 
fisher—a deep woods animal—within a 
hundred yards of our camp. I trailed 
the animal only fifty feet to a den tree. 
A little smudge invited him to stick his 
head out of an up-stairs window and a 
steel bullet from my 30-30 brought down 
sixty dollars. While skinning the animal 
I happened to cast an eye toward the op- 
posite ridge and there I saw a nice buck 
trotting down the mountain side at a 
lively clip. The season was on and the 
larder empty at camp, so I let drive and 








A trapper with a large lynx 





broke the deer’s back at the first shot. 
This experience goes to show the effect 
of our week’s absence. We have caught 
mink in sets fifty feet back of the cabin, 
and weasels in traps set for mice, right 
in the camp. 

Nearly every fur bearer has a certain 
weakness that is taken advantage of by 
the expert trapper. It is up to the ama- 
teur. trapper to acquaint himself with 
these weak points in the animal’s nature 
or habits. For instance, the ’coon has a 
curiosity that would lead it blindly into 
a trap, seemingly. I have seen Southern 


_ trappers catch them by the dozens by 


merely setting out traps with a brass 
button on the pans, the traps being 
placed in riffles which the ’coons visit. 
The raccoon eats mussels and perhaps 
the shiny object has some similarity to a 
clam shell, but it is well known that a 
‘coon will investigate almost anything 
out of the ordinary. It is said the musk- 
rat is attracted by a wh'te cloth, but I 
have never tried the experiment. There 
are too many more practical lures for 
this animal, and one acquainted with its 
habits doesn’t have to resort to any at- 
tractor. 

The mink is a widely distributed an- 
imal, not numerous in any section, but 
worth a fair price. This animal is one 
of the slyest and sharpest fur bearers, 
with a keen sense of smell that enables it 
to detect a rusty trap or human odor 
with ease. It has one weakness, how- 
ever, of exploring all holes, burrows, 
hollow logs and stumps and drift piles 
on its route. The anima! is a great 
ranger, traveling long distances in one 
night, but it invariably travels the same 
route and visits the same spots. A mink 
will never go over a bridge or other 
barrier if there is a way under. By fol- 
lowing the animal’s trail a short distance, 
the trapper can locate a spot where the 
animal will be forced to step on the trap 
pan in getting by the next trip. ~ 

The otter has about the same habits 
as the mink, except its journeys are on 
a much larger scale: The otter may 
make a circuit of fifty or sixty miles, 
taking a month for the round. On cer- 
tain banks it will have well-worn 
“slides” that are regularly visited. The 
trapper places his trap at the foot of 
the slide and patiently waits the next 
visit of the otter. 


HE wilderness animals, fisher or 
pekan, marten, fox, beaver, lynx 
and bear have’ peculiar habits that 

aid the trapper. The fisher is the out- 
law of the woods. He ranges far and 
wide, fearless and daring. This is the 
only fur-bearer that eats with impunity 
the many barbed porcupine, bearding 
porky in its own den. This animal is 
respected by lesser fur animals and ex- 
pert trappers alike. Were it not for 
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one little trait, even the trapper of the 
long trails would have a difficult job of 
keeping’ up with the “black cat.” If it 
makes a big kill or finds the paunch of 
a deer left by a hunting party (or pur- 
posely by the trapper) the pekan eats 
its fill and travels on—but, in a short 
circle right back to the bait. The circle 
may be a mile or two, but the fisher is 
sure to make periodical visits in accord- 
ance with the demands of its appetite 
until the food is devoured. Consequently 
when the trapper finds the fisher has fed 
on his bait or an animal of its own kill- 
ing, he can reckon with some degree of 
certainty that the animal will make a 
second or third visit. This gives the op- 
portunity to hide a trap in the logical 
place for a capture. The fisher.isn’t a 
particularly difficult animal to trap, once 
its habitat is located, but it takes an ex- 
tremely substantial trap to hold it. 

The fox, shrewd and wary, follows in 
the wake of Mr. Pekan, at a safe dis- 
tance, knowing he is a ruthless slayer 
and liberal cacher. The fox is a sort 
of parasite, in this respect. In extreme 
weather when all the North country is 
buttoned up in a snow blanket and wild 
life is struggling for existence, it well 
knows the fisher is sleek and fat and the 
pickings good on its trail. So after we 
have placed a heavy No. 3 trap near the 
cache of the fisher, another one is set on 
a knoll, “blind,” but well concealed. Mr. 
Fox, playing safe invariably mounts the 
most convenient knoll to view the scen- 
ery—and prospects of a feed. Here is 
where he is caught off his guard. 

The marten is a gregarious animal 
and this feature of their life makes the 
trapping of them a highly speculative 
venture. The trapper gambles on locat- 
ing a ridge or belt of green timber where 
they are fairly plentiful. Since their 
pelts are worth several dollars each and 
they readily walk into *an~ unconcealed 
trap, the finding of a rich marten fur 
pocket is extremely profitable to the 
trapper. The marten has no more fear 
of a steel trap than a skunk or red 
squirrel. 

The lynx is an animal of the far back 
swamps and deep woods. Its natural 
food is the rabbit, though it also feeds 
on grouse and squirrels quite frequently. 
The taking of this animal might bother 
the professional trapper but for one soft 
point in their nature, and that is, they 
cannot resist the odor of beaver castor. 
The trapper treats a rabbit skin with 
this “medicine” perhaps doped with fish 
oi:, and places the lure in the back end 
of a cubby pen built near a trail or in a 
lynx infested swamp and goes the rounds 
with the assurance of a catch on the 
next trip. 

The weasel is undoubtedly the most 
blood-thirsty animal in the category of 
fur bearers. One trapper tells of a wea- 
sel that came into his camp, caught hold 
of a rabbit freshly killed, lying on the 
floor, and even clung to it for some time 
after he caught hold of the other end. 
I have caught them in traps set around 
the camp where we had deer meat. The 
odor of fresh blood will cause them to 
disregard all precaution. Once I walked 


within ten feet of a weasel near the 
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Following a trapping line through the wilderness 


camp eating on a discarded shank of 
venison. Although it would ordinarily 
have heard my approach and fled, the 
satisfying of a ravenous appetite dulled 
its sense of precaution. A 22 pistol bul- 
let added a dollar pelt to the collection. 

The beaver, plugger of the isolated 
spots, has a favorite food and that food 
is the bark of the popple bush. The 
trapper knows the beaver is a wise ani- 
mal with a keen sense of smell, so he 
doesn’t stay near their habitations any 
longer than to get a general idea of the 
lodge and “logging” location. He also 
knows their one trait to his advantage is 
thrift. After winter has frozen up the 
pond and food isn’t too plentiful, the 
trapper walks over the ice, setting out 
his traps. Near a lodge or runway along 
the bank he chops a hole in the ice and 
sticks a popple stick down to the ground. 
Near the bait he places.a No. 3 or 315 
beaver trap, perhaps one with teeth on 
it, knowing thrifty Mr. Beaver will-en- 
deavor to save the popple pole, even if 


. 
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he is not very hungry at the time. 

While the bear is ordinarily a dweller 
of the wilderness, coming out occasionally 
to the clearings to terrorize the settlers 
and perchance tote away some pork, it 
will go anywhere even to a farmer’s 
door yard for honey. The bear has a 
great sweet tooth and if the trapper is 
on the job, he provides for bruin with an 
inviting cubby pen. smelling of the 
apiary. 


OME fur bearers have habits that 
are similar, and trapping methods 
that apply to the one will as aptly 
produce results with the other. For in- 
stance, both the mink and otter are wide 
rangers, covering miles of territory, and 
a trap set for one is likely to catch the 
other. The only difference in their trav- 
eling habits is that the mink cannot 
make the fifty to one hundred mile. cir- 
cles of its big cousin, Also the otter does 
not explore the same holes and burrows, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 90) o 
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The last brace-—-Shores Ben and Boy 
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Old friends of North Carolina—Fairy Beau and Missie 


GOOD POINTS TO BE CONSIDERED 


OLD FRIENDS AND WELL KNOWN SCENES IN THE NORTH CAROLINA FIELDS STRIK- 
INGLY PORTRAYED ON CANVAS BY THE MASTER HAND OF {[PERCIVAL ROSSEAU 


HE telephone bell jangled; an invita- 

tion came over the wire to please 

come around to an art gallery 
where there was an exhibition of dog 
portraits by Mr. Percival Rosseau. 

You know it wasn’t just the thing to 
do; you might almost call it a “frame 
up” to usher a man in off one of New 
York City’s busiest streets, put him in 
the fields of North Carolina in the midst 
of about thirty setters and pointers, all 
of them down on birds, why you would 
have been afraid to take one step, lest 
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the air be full of flying quail as the be- 
vies flushed. 

The soft light of the gallery seemed to 
blot out the gilded frames and fixtures, 
one could almost see the broom straw 
and the pine trees sway in the gentle 
southern breeze, every dog stood there 
pointing and backing, tense and sure, 
and one by one you began to pick out 
old friends. 

The pictures were all the work of Mr. 
Percival Rosseau, a winter’s work if you 
will, all done at and about the Denwood 





Club grounds at Denton, North Carolina. 
The accompanying reproductions are 
but a small part of the beautiful collec- 
tion, and as Mr. Rosseau is as much a 
sportsman as an artist it is but fitting 
that FoREST AND STREAM should pass on 
to its readers some small enjoyment of 
his art. None but an ardent sportsman 
and a dog lover as well could make his 
dogs show their class, beauty and field 
quality as his do, neither would his won- 
derfully adapted bits of landscape so 
thoroughly typify the peculiar cover and 
atmosphere of the Carolina fields. 

The canvas of the three pointers en- 
titled, “And it was a big covey,” shows 
“Dominant and Heyday,” belonging to 
Mr. Harry Kirkover, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
and “Nita,” owned by Mr. P. H. Powel, 
of Newport, R. I. Isn’t this a wonderful 
place for a bevy find, and this was a big 
covey for Mr. Rosseau flushed it himself 
after getting the grouping of the dogs 
in his mind’s eye. 

The picture showing the three setters, 
“One for all and all for one,” is a mag- 
nificent piece of work. The dogs are Boy 
and Trow, and Master Benson, all owned 
by Mr. Kirkover. Master Benson died 
recently; he was a great favorite of Mr. 
Kirkover, and as a sire was well thought. 
of. This beautiful picture was pur- 
chased during the exhibtion by Mr. Sam- 
uel Gallen, of New York City, as was 
also the canvas, “Master’s Sons,” show- 
ing Boy and Raven, another brace of Mr. 
Kirkover’s. 

The painting entitled, “The Last 
Brace,” shows Mr. Richard Heckscher’s 


_ “Shores Ben” and Mr. Kirkover’s “Boy.” 


Notice the wonderful evening light just 
settling over the fields. Truly an end 
to a perfect day; all there is for us now, 
is a flush, one shot or two and back to- 
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Lem and Ben 


the wagon. “Shores Ben” has been a 
constant winner in the field at the trials 
of the past three seasons. 

The “Old friends of North Carolina” 
shows Fairy Beau, amateur champion 
last year, and the wonderful little “Miss 
Naponeechie,” the little ““Missie,” owned 
by Mr. Samuel G. Allen, probably as fine 
a little bit of flesh and dog hair as ever 
stuck a nose up against a bevy of quail. 
Sensational as a newsboy’s extra, she 
slides and dives into her points with all 
the grace and abandon of an Indian 
dancer. 

The last canvas shows a brace of set- 
ters owned by Mr. P. H. Powel, “Lem 
and Ben.” The grace and pose of the 
pointing dog in this picture show the 
artist to be a kéen student of the hunt- 
ing dog. Note the eyes and nose of this 
dog; you can almost see the working 
nostrils as he feels for the delicate scent 
of the close lying brace. 

“Denwood,” the home of these com- 
panions of our field days, is an ideal 
shooting box. The club house planned 
and arranged by Mr. P. H. Powel, stands 
in the middle of a large tract of shooting 
country. The kennels are ideal and the 
gentlemen who comprise the club are all 
dog lovers and sportsmen, and are for- 
tunate in numbering as one of them Mr. 
Rosseau, a perpetuator with brush and 
color of their companions of the fields 
and stubble of North Carolina. 

All the pictures here reproduced were 
part of an exhibition showing the sea- 
son’s work of Mr. Rosseau—and now as 
we go to press and the New Year opens 
—we learn that Mr. Rosseau is again at 
“Denwood” amongst the dogs—and un- 
doubtedly we shall soon get glimpses of 
old and new friends when his annual ex- 
hibition takes place in New York. 

Sportsmen are keen critics of dog art. 
They catch the stilted and unreal por- 
traiture of the sporting dog. That Mr. 
Rosseau’s brush is guided by the hand 
of a sportsman and dog lover is shown in 
his work, and that he “satisfies” is shown 
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Master's sone—Kirk’s Boy and Raven 


in the very keen appreciation every well 
known dog lover takes in his beautiful 
canvases as they appear. 


E hope some day to see Mr. Ros- 
W seau put on canvas some of the 


work done in competition by the 

great Field Trial Stars. 
Could Mr. Rosseau follow the trials for 
a season—seems as though his artistic 
eye might be well filled with the sensa- 
tional work of some of our great setters 
and pointers now appearing before the 


. public. 


In the mind’s eye we see the rolling 
fields broken here and there by a clump 
of trees—the hard-working brace con- 
testing every inch of ground—the eager 
handlers—the judges—the gallery—and 


a 


then the flashing point and back. Point! 
Judge—flush your hides—the brown 
covey rising to scatter and hide—dogs 
steady—and then on we go until ordered 
up and back to the wagon. 


T Calhoun, Alabama, the Conti- 
nental Trials have just been con- 
cluded. The winner of the all-age 

stags was the white, black and ticked 
setter dog, Shores Ben, owned by Dr. A. 
F. Stone, of Bay City, Mich., handled by 
John Willard Martin. 

As a suggestion for a beautiful pic- 
ture we quote from the American Field’s 
description of the dog work: “His race 
was perfection, taking it from any view- 
point that one may—he negotiated his 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 


One for all and all for one—Master Benson, Kirk’s Boy and Kirk’s Trow 
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JAMES ALEXANDER HENSHALL 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE APOSTLE OF THE BLACK BASS, 
FATHER OF THE GRAYLING AND DEAN OF AMERICAN ANGLERS 


HE civil war was now an actuality; 
not a political theory, but a sad, 
lamentable condition. Although, at 

Cynthiana, we were far removed from 
the scenes of active conflict between the 
contending forces, we were by no means 
free from the direct influence of the frat- 
ricidal struggle. Being on the border, be- 
tween the upper and nether millstones of 
1.0 man’s land, where brother was pitted 
against brother and father against son, 
and where bushwacking was of frequent 
occurrence, we were kept in.a state of 
constant apprehension and alarm, and 
with a feeling of impending evil. 

General John Morgan, of Lexington, 
Kentucky, and his troop of mounted in- 
fantry, composed of the flower of cen- 
tral Kentucky, were moving rapidly 
through the state, and several maraud- 
ing bands of guerillas were abroad in 
the land robbing and killing, irrespective 
of party allegiance or sympathy; all of 
which was a constant. menace to town 
and country alike. 

At length a homeguard was organ- 
ized, consisting of several hundred men 
of all ages, with headquarters at a little 
church, and a guard of mounted pickets 
was maintained day and night. All 
kinds of arms were in requisition, musk- 
ets, rifles and shotguns. Several weeks 
later there were rumors of Morgan’s 
approach with a force of twelve hundred 
men, burning bridges, warehouses and 
railroad equipment. His name carried 
terror to the timid and weak-hearted, as 


he had the reputation of shooting or. 


hanging Union men without mercy. An 
appeal was sent out for reinforcements, 
_ and two companies of raw recruits, one 

of infantry and one of cavalry, reported 
to Colonel Berry who was in command of 
the homeguard. 

A few days later a gun-squad arrived 
from Cincinnati on the morning train 
with a twelve-pound cannon and a team 
of four big fire-engine horses. As the 
horses were being hooked on to the gun 
a report was received that. Morgan was 
rapidly approaching by way of Leesburg, 
but a few miles away. The horses were 
driven on a run to an eminence on the 
Leesburg turnpike and the gun unlim- 
bered. Just then a picket came gallop- 
ing in. with the news that Morgan was 
but a few miles distant. The horses 
were then hastily harnessed to the gun 
again and driven with all speed back to 
town and the gun again unlimbered near 
the courthouse. 

Then the expected happened. Several 
shells from Morgan’s mountain howitz- 
ers came shrieking through the air and 
burst in the streets, and pandemonium 
reigned. Most of the gun-squad and the 
two companies of miltary recruits stood 
“not on the order of going but went at 
once,” and at last accounts were still 
going strong. Morgan and his troops 
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crossed the river, above and below town, 
dismounted, and entered the streets from 
several directions, firing as they came. 
The homeguard rallied under Colonel 
Berry, who was killed early in the fight. 
Then, without a leader, it was every man 
for himself, his own arbiter and hero. Be- 
hind the shelter of posts, shade trees and 
empty store boxes they valliantly fought 
the foe for more than an hour. Three 
boys of the gun-squad stood bravely to 
their gun, pouring grape-shot through 
the streets as fast as the gun could be 
loaded and fired, until they and their 
gun were captured. 

I was armed with a shot-gun. loaded 
with buckshot,. which I intended to use 
only in self defence. As I stood behind 
a tree-box an officer on horseback, and 
wearing a red fez, came galloping out 


Marble boulders on the Licking River 


of a side street waving his sword and 
encouraging his men by shouting “Give 
the damned Yankees Hell!” He made a 
pass at me with his sabre as he rode 
furiously by; then as he was turning a 
corner I fired both barrels at him, as a 
reminder that he had ignored me. From 
his language I judged him to be an Eng- 
lishman upward of fifty years of age. I 
reloaded my gun and soon afterward I 
saw the red fez again appearing, its 
wearer still shouting and waving his 
sword and riding like mad. While I ad- 
mired his reckless daring I despised his 
bombastic bravado and insolent war-cry. 
I stood out boldly as he galloped by, but 
either he did not see me or perhaps again 
ignored me and passed on. I fired both 
barrels at his retreating figure, and I 
saw him wince at each shot, but as he 
made no other sign he probably flinched 
at the sound of the bullets as they 
whizzed ty his ears. 

At last it was all over. The brave 
homeguards were overpowered and out- 
numbered, four to one, were surrounded 
and obliged to surrender. The fight had 
lasted more than an hour and quite a 
number were killed or wounded. The 
prisoners were rounded up and confined 
in the courthouse, with a strone guard 
over them. During the night which fol- 


lowed I assisted in the care of the wound- 
ed. Some of the captives complained to 
the guard, saying they were forced into 
the service under duress, and being 
Southern sympathizers had -not fired 
their guns. 

The next morning the prisoners were 
lined up in the courthouse yard to hear 
their fate. Some of them expected to be 
either shot or hung. Then General Mor- 
gan appeared, and addressing the pris- 
oners, said he had been informed that 
some of them claimed to be Southern 
sympathizers and had taken no part in 
the fight, and commanded them to step to. 
the front; about half a dozen did as or- 
dered. Then addressing the “squealers,” 
said in substance, that, whenever they 
took up arms, willingly or not, especially 
when in defence of their homes, they 
should fight like men and do their whole 
duty. He then called for a detail of his 
men and ordered them to kick the cow- 
ards out of the yard into the street; 
which being done he parolled the rest of 
the prisoners. This proved to me that 
John Morgan was a gentleman and a 
soldier. 


N the autumn of 1862 General Kirby 

Smith and General Bragg invaded 

Kentucky. General Smith with a force 
of fifteen thousand seasoned veterans 
marched through Cumberland Gap, his 
objective point being Cincinnati, while 
General Bragg menaced Louisville. 
Smith’s army was in light marching or- 
der, inasmuch as it was without much 
impedimenta and was subsisting on the 
country. His soldiers were half clad in 
ragged and soiled uniforms, some with- 
out shoes or hats, but with a haversack. 
a blanket over one shoulder and a gun 
over the other, they were good-humored 
and uncomplaining and anxious for a 
fight. As they passed northward through 
Cynthiana and vicinity they were march- 
ing from ten to fifteen miles a day, in a 
very dry season and over dusty roads. 

General Lew Wallace with more than 
a hundred thousand men, mostly recruits 
and bounty-jumpers, were held in the en- 
trenchments on the river hills of Ken- 
tucky, opposite Cincinnati, for two 
months or more by Smith’s small but ef- 
ficient force. In the meantime supplies 
of all kinds. cattle and horses, were being 
run out of the state. During this time 
we were virtually in the Southern Con- 
federacy, with no communication with 
the outside world, except what was pub- 
lished in the Confederate newspapers. 
We were horrified to learn, through this 
source, that Cincinnati was in flames and 
Washington City in possession of Gen- 
eral Lee’s army. 

When at last Smith’s army began a 
retrograde movement they marched 
through our county and Cynthiana at a 
rate of from fifteen to twenty miles a 
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day. It was three weeks after the rear 
guard had passed before the Federal ad- 
vance appeared, loaded down with heavy 
knapsacks, and pursuing the foe at the 
rapid rate of five miles a day. The two 
armies finally met at Richmond, Ken- 
tucky, where the Federals were disas- 
trously defeated. Nothing else could be 
expected when raw recruits were pitted 
against such tried and hardened veter- 
ans. 


N the summer of 1863 John Morgan 
made his spectacular raid through 
Ohio and Indiana. He was being pur- 
sued in Kentucky by a large force of 
cavalry under Colonels Hobson and 
Woodford, I think, and was pocketed 
near the Ohio river, which he was forced 
to cross.. He commandeered two steam- 
boats and succeeded in getting his men 
safely across into Indiana, and then 
burned the boats. His only chance of 
escape was to recross the river into 
Kentucky or West Virginia, and the 
nearest ford was at Buffington Island, 
near New Lisbon, Ohio. In his rapid 
march around Cincinnati he rode a hun- 
dred miles between sunset and sunrise. 
There was great excitement in the city 
and martial law was proclaimed. All 
available troops within a reasonable dis- 
tance were hurriedly rushed to the city; 
but as fast as they arrived they were 
sent up to Buffington Island by General 
Burnside. I happened to be in town on 
business, and as I had seen all of John 
Morgan that I cared for, I went to the 
office of the provost-marshal for a pass 
out of the city, in order to return to 
Cynthiana. There I met an old friend, 
Sam N., the proprietor of a tobacco fac- 
tory. He told me that he was quarter- 
master of an independent cavalry com- 
pany that had been ordered out for scout 
duty that night. He insisted on my go- 
ing along as there would be some fun, 
and jokingly added that I might be need- 
ed to identify Morgan, if captured! At 
last I consented and we went to see Cap- 
tain B., the commander, who appointed 
me assistant surgeon to Dr. T., the sur- 
geon of the company. But Sam wanted 
me appointed assistant quartermaster so 
that I could be with him during the day. 
This was done and we went at once 
to the Government Corral on the Orphan 
Asylum Lot, where Music Hall now 
stands, but could procure but fifty horses 
for eighty men. I picked out one that 
showed saddle-marks on his back. We 
spent the afternoon at the Government 
warehouses collecting, and loading into 
wagons, equipment for fifty men, includ- 
ing saddles, bridles and bits, stirrup 
leathers and fenders, and Burnside car- 
bines. It was nightfall when we arrived 
at the corral, and with lanterns and can- 
dles we unpacked the boxes. The vari- 
ous articles were packed in dozens, so 
that when the company was lined up we 
distributed to each man a saddle, a bridle 
and bit, stirrups and fenders and a 
Burnside carbine. As the different 
pieces had to be properly assembled, and 
as some of the men were green hands, it 
took a long time, an hour or two. I had 
just opened a box of cartridges when the 
order was given to “Form company!” I 
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put a handful in my pocket and handed 
another handful to Sam, when the com- 
mand was given “Prepare to mount!” 
Sam and I had the only ammunition in 
the entire command. 

Then the officer in charge shouted 
“Mount!” and fifty men sprang into fifty 
saddles. Some of the horses were badly 
broken and became restive, and being 
pulled too hard with the heavy curbed 
bits, squatted on their haunches, and two 
or three men were thrown; but their 
places were promptly filled by others 
only too anxious to go. The command 
was then given to “Form company by 
fours!” soon followed by “Quick March!” 
As the gate of the corral was only wide 
enough for two horses to pass through 
abreast, some idea of the congestion and 
confusion that ensued may be imagined 
when the passage was attempted by 
“fours” at a canter. 

Having at last got through the nar- 
row gate, the command was feformed 
and we went gaily down Elm street to 
Ninth, thence to Burnside’s headquart- 


Cumberland River, near Eddyville, Ky. 


ers, where we waited ten minutes for a 
parley. Then another officer appeared 
and we galloped down to the lower end 
of Broadway to General Cox’s headquar- 
ters, where an additional officer was fur- 
nished. Being now fully equipped with 
officers and men and supplied with every- 
thing required except ammunition, the 
shoes of the horses struck sparks of fire 
from the bowlders as we galloped out of 
town, through the suburbs and out to the 
Reading Road, several miles from the 
city, where it was learned that Morgan 
had passed along more than an hour pre- 
viously, furiously riding to the eastward. 

The company was then divided into 
several quads, each commanded by an 
officer, and the rest of the night was 
spent in patrolling the various roads in 
the vicinity. We managed to pick up 
about a dozen of Morgan’s command 
who, dead tired, were asleep in fence 
corners, while their crippled horses were 
quietly grazing by the roadside. At sun- 
rise we were assembled at the sound of 
the bugle, and with our prisoners rode 
back to town covered with glory and 
limestone dust. ; 

Morgan and his entire command were 
captured near Buffington Island. Mor- 
gan was confined in the Ohio penitenti- 
ary at Columbus, but escaped and was 
treacherously killed the next year in 
East Tennessee. 
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N Cincinnati, on June 9, I was married 
to Miss Hester Stansbury Ferguson, 
in the old family homestead in which 

she was born, on Vine and Sixth streets, 
now occupied by the Palance Hotel. Miss 
Ferguson’s great- grandfather, Major 
James Ferguson, was an army officer who 
went West with General Anthony Wayne 
to fight the Indians. He was one of the 
engineers who built Fort Washington on 
the site now covered by the city of Cin- 
cinnati. He fought through the cam- 
paigns of Harmar and St. Clair against 
the Indians. He was one of the earlier 
settlers of Cincinnati. His farm em- 
braced an area now occupied by thirty 
city blocks, extending from Main to Elm 
streets, and from Sixth to Twelfth 
streets, which he entered as sub-divisions 
from time to time on the city plat, and 
which now comprise the heart of the city. 

He donated a tract to the town for 
a cemetery, which is now Washington 
Park, opposite Music Hall. He also do- 
nated a tract for two market-houses, 
which now comprises: two small parks, 
extending from Vine to Race and Elm 
streets, on Eighth street. 

During our wedding journey we vis- 
ited my native city of Baltimore. It 
happened that a militia regiment from 
Cincinnati was stationed at Fort Mc- 
Henry for a hundred days, the garrison 
of regulars having gone to the front. I 
was acquainted with many of the fellows 
in the regiment, and one day went to the 
fort to see the boys. To my great sur- 
prise I was informed by Captain Young 
that my old chum, Johnnie, was confined 
as a prisoner in the fort. Young had 
met him in Cincinnati when Johnnie vis- 
ited me for a day or two. (I after- 
ward learned that he was arrested as a 
spy in Baltimore, on information given 
to the provost-guard by his brother-in- 
law, who was scheming to get possession 
of the family estate, Johnnie’s parents 
having died while he was in the Confed- 
erate service.) Johnnie was tried by a 
court-marshal, but having had his uni- 
form under his civilian garb, he was not 
convicted, but was being held for fur- 
ther evidence. 

Captain Young said he was the leader 
in several attempts to escape made by 
the prisoners, and was watched very 
closely., On one occasion they dug a tun- 
nel from the prison to the sea-wall of the 
fort, which was discovered just in time 
to prevent the escape of all the prisoners. 
Being very desirous, of course, to see 
Johnnie, I applied to Colonel Harris for 
the privilege. He said that strict orders 
had been issued not to allow visitors to 
see the prisoners. We then went to Col- 
onel Miller, the provost-martial of the 
fort, who consented provided that he 
might hear the conversation between 
Johnnie and myself. As we went 
through the gate we saw the prisoners 
sitting on a bench outside of the prison 
singing “Bonnie Blue Flag,” being led 
by Johnnie’s fine tenor voice. 

He was called to the front by Colonel 
Miller, and was surprised but very glad 
to see me. Hardly knowing how to be- 
gin, I said: 

“What are you doing here, Johnnie?” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 94) 
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SAVE THE REDWOODS LEAGUE: 

O NE of the greatest single acts of conservation 

that could hold the attention of men who are 
interested in tRe future of our natura] resources is 
now being worked out by the “Save the Redwoods 
League,” which was formally organized in San Fran- 
cisco in July, 1919. The object of this league is to 
save from destruction the groves of giant Redwood 
trees in California which are now being utilized for 
commercial purposes and to perpetuate them for the 
coming generations of men. Mr. Madison Grant in 
the Zoological Society Bulletin for September has 
this to say in regard to the history of the Sequoia: 
“The genus Sequoia, to which the two surviving spe- 
cies of the great trees of California belong, is a mem- 
ber of the Taxodiaceae and stands widely separated 
from other living trees. This genus together with 
closely related groups once spread over the entire 
northern hemisphere, and fossil remains of Sequoia 
and kindred genera have been found in Europe, 
Spitzbergen, Siberia, Alaska, Canada and Greenland. 
Changes in climate and other causes have led to their 
gradual extinction until the sole survivors of the 
genus are confined to California, one to high altitudes 
in the Sierra Mountains, and the other to the Western 
slope of the Coast Range. Fossil leaves and cones of 
genera closely related to Sequoia occur in the rocks 
of the Jurassic and of the Trias, and the members of 
the genus Sequoia were common and characteristic 
trees in California throughout the Cretaceous. 

To give some idea cf what this bald statement 
means, these trees, virtually in their present form, 
flourished in California before the mammals devel- 
oped from their humble, insectivorous ancestors of 
the Mesozoic and while the dinosaurs were the most 
advanced form of land animals. The mountains upon 
which these trees now stand contain fossil records of 
early Sequoia-like trees, proving that this group 
abounded before the rocks that constitute the present 
Sierras and Coast Ranges were laid down in the 
shallow seas, to be upheaved later and eroded into 
their present shapes. In the base of Mt. Shasta and 
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under its lava flows, the ancient rocks are marked 
with imprints of their leaves and cones. Such an- 
tiquity is to be measured not by hundreds or thou- 
sands, but by millions of years. 

While the duration of the family, of the genus, 
and even the existing species, or species so closely 
allied as to be almost indistinguishable, extends 
through such an immense portion of the earth’s his- 
tory, the life of the living trees is correspondingly 
great. 

The Sequoia i is not only the oldest living thing on 
earth, but it is the tallest tree on earth, and we 
have no reason, so far as our paleo-botanical stu- 


' dies have gone, to believe that there ever existed 


on earth either individual trees or forests that sur- 
passed in size, in girth, in height or in grandeur, the 
Sequoias of California. And these are the trees 
that modern commercialism is cutting for grape 
stakes, for railroad ties and for shingles.” 

The League purposes to purchase Redwood 
groves by private subscriptions and by county bond 
issues; to secure a state bond issue to buy the finest 
Redwood groves along state highways; to establish 
through Federal aid a National Redwoods Park; 
to obtain through state and county aid the protec- 
tion of timbers along the scenic highways now in 
course of construction throughout California and 
to encourage the state to purchase cut-over Red- 
wood areas for reforestation by natural means, or by 
replanting where repeated fires have made sprout 
reproduction impossible. 

Committees have been formed to study the sub- 
jects of Redwood distribution, variation and the 
most efficient commercial use of Redwood products, 
in the belief that nearly all the purposes for which 
this lumber is now used can be adequately served 
by second growth trees. The League is at present 
under the active direction of Dr. John C. Merriam, 
of the University of California, Berkeley California, 
and all applications for membership should be ad- 
dressed to him. Subscriptions also of any amount 
are greatly needed. 


FOR.THE STUDY OF.MAMMALS 

The American Society of Mammalogists was 
founded at Washington, April 3, 1919. 

For a long time some students of mammals have 
had in mind the organization of such a society and 
mammalogists all over the country have felt and ex- 
pressed much interest in the project. On April 3, 
sixty mammalogists from different parts of the 
United States and Canada met ‘and organized the 
society. Its objects are to promote the study, to 
issue publications, and to aid research. The work 
covers a wide field of technical and popular investi- 
gation. 

The first number of the Journal of Mammalogy 
has just been issued. Its expressed purpose is to 
be of use to all who are interested in the science 
whether they have to:deal with its technical side, or 
with the work of museums, or with work in the 
field, either as big game hunter, or as faunal natural- 
ist. A portion of the Journal will no doubt be de- 
voted to life histories, distribution, and the habits 
of mammals, so that the balance between the purely 
technical and the popular side of the science may be 
well preserved. For many reasons such a balance 
must be preserved. Public support of the Society 
and its Journal will be needed and, besides, the in- 
terest which many people feel in mammals must be 
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encouraged and stimulated. The number of those 
at work on the technical side of mammalogy is small 
by comparison with those interested in animals as 
living things. Technical men absorbed in their re- 
search may often overlook this, but by an institution 
it must be remembered if the broadest success is to 
be attained. In these days science needs the public 
almost as much as the public needs science. 

The officers of the Society are men who stand in 
the front rank. Dr. C. Hart Merriam was chosen 
President, and E. W. Nelson and Wilfred H. Osgood, 
Vice-Presidents; these names are familiar to all 
who are interested in natural history. -On the Coun- 
cil, Canada is represented by Dr. R. M. Anderson, 
the arctic explorer, and California, by Dr. Joseph 
Grinnell and Professor John C. Merriam. Standing 
Committees appointed with their respective chair- 
men, are, on Publications, N. Hollister, on Life His- 
tories, Charles C. Adams, Game Mammals, Charles 
Sheldon, Anatomy, W. K. Gregory, Bibliography, 
T. S. Palmer. 

The importance of the work to be done by this 
Society can hardly be overestimated. It is almost 
forty years since the American Ornithologists’ 
Union was established and what it has accomplished 
is well known. Work of equal importance will be 
accomplished by the Society of Mammalogists and 
its Journal will have a wide circulation. 


THE BOY SCOUT ANNIVERSARY 
T HE Boy Scouts of America are celebrating this 
February, the tenth anniversary of the found- 

ing of the Scout movement in this country. 

From point of view of numbers alone the organi- 
zation has every reason to feel proud of the phenom- 
enal growth and expansion of the movement. There 
are today approximately 370,000 scouts and over one 
hundred thousand scout leaders in the United States, 
and thousands of others have passed through the 
movement and on to manhood, still Scouts in spirit 
if not in name. The Scout program of outdoor rec- 
reation—education is being carried out in every 
state in the Union, as well as in Alaska, Hawaii and 
Porto Rico. 

But numbers alone tell only a very small part of 
the story. Scouting makes for quality as well as 
quantity. Boy Scouts are boys plus, using their 
energy in learning to tie knots, make maps, lay 
trails, photograph wild life, practise first aid and 
signalling, camping, hiking, treking, swimming, do- 
ing a thousand interesting things which take them 
out of doors, show them how to look out for them- 
selves and others under all circumstances, make and 
keep themselves hardy, healthy, reliable and manly. 

Every Boy Scout takes upon himself a pledge to 
do his best, to do his duty to God and Country, to be 
helpful to other people, to keep himself physically 
strong, mentally awake, morally straight and to 
keep the Scout Law, which is itself one of the finest 
codes of conduct which has been devised since the 
Sermon on the Mount, the principles of which it 
embodies. 

One of the fundamental features of Scouting is 
the Good Turn, which every Scout agrees to do daily, 
an act of simple good will and kindness done without 
thought of reward, from sheer friendliness and de- 
sire to help others. This year in celebrating its 
decennial The Boy Scouts of America are urging all 
America to join with them in taking the pledge and 
for at least one week to keep the Scout promise. 
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THE ALASKA COAST BEARS 
On the Alaska coast and its adjacent islands are © 
found several related species of brown bears which 
grow to enormous size and are unlike any other ani- 
mals in the world. Dr. C. H. Merriam has spoken of 
them as the largest existing carnivorous land ani- 
mals. They are found only along the coast and on 
these islands, so that the territory they inhabit, 
though long from North to South, is narrow. In the 
time of the salmon run, they resort to the streams 
for the purpose of feeding on the salmon that are 
running up to spawn or that have already spawned, 
and at that time of the year they are easily killed. 
The Department of Agriculture, having regard to 
all these matters, has forbidden the sale and export 
of the hides of these bears south of latitude 62 de- 
grees, and by thus forbidding a trade in their skins, 
has also prevented their extermination. This far- 
seeing action took place under a law of Congress 
passed in 1908, the bill having been drawn by Hon. 
W. E. Humphrey of the State of Washington. Be- 
fore he drew the bill, Mr. Humphrey visited Alaska 
and gave thorough study to the bear question. The 
bill he drew was intended to permit the exportation 
of the skins of black bears—always readily to be 
recognized—but of black bears only, so that the 
skins of these brown bears should not be made an 
article of commerce and so they should be protected. 
There is sometimes expressed in Alaska a feeling 
that this protection should be withdrawn, because, 
as it is said, bears destroy the salmon and are dan- 
gerous toman. But many of the salmon they eat are 
those that have reached their spawning ground and 
fulfilled their reproductive functions and in any event 
would soon die. People have been travelling through 
Alaska now for twenty-five or thirty years and the 
number of those who have been attacked by un- 
wounded and unfrightened bears could perhaps be 
counted on the fingers of any man’s two hands 
It would be very unfortunate if this protection 
were withdrawn. As soon as the flesh or the hide or 
any useful product of a wild animal can be readily 
brought to a market, the extinction of that wild ani- 
mal is made certain. This has been demonstrated 
here in America a great many times and is generally 
understood. It was understood by the Department 
of Agriculture, which, by its regulations, now pre- 
vents commerce in the hides of these splendid bears. 


‘ ¢ 


MAJOR CHARLES H. STIGAND 

The death of Major Charles H. Stigand, which 
occurred on the 8th of December, 1919, in the Su- 
dan, Africa, while serving with the British Forces 
engaged in suppressing an uprising of Natives, re- 
moves one of the best known writers on African 
wild life. 

He was the author of several books on hunting in 
the Dark Continent and only recently had under- 
taken to write a series of articles for FOREST AND 
STREAM on the life histories of several species of 
African game animals. In the foreword of what is 
probably his best known book, Hunting the Elephant 
in Africa, the late Theodore Roosevelt pays a high 
tribute to the qualities that have placed Major Stig- 
and in the forefront of that little coterie of writers 
on natural history topics who, by their close atten- 
tion to detail and accuracy in the portrayal of their 
observations, have made their writings of such in- 
calculable value and interest to students of nature. 
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BIRDS APART, 





NUMBER of species cf hawks st2y 
with us the year round, and may 
be met with at any time during 
the winter, but an increase in their 
numbers, or at least a greater conspicu- 
ousness is often one of the first indica- 
tions of returning spring.’ It seems that 


.they are peculiarly characteristic of the 
» wind-swept skies of late February and 


March. 

Since the, days when falconry was a 
wide-spread, popular pursuit, birds of 
prey have been of comparatively little 
interest to sportsmen, and it is remark- 
able how little out-of-door people in gen- 
eral know of them in this day and gen- 
eration. Hawks are wild birds with 


; keen .eye-sight, that dislike (with rea- 


son) the company of man. One’s 


_ glimpses, of them are, then, ordinarily 


‘distant or transitory, affording little op- 
portunity for noticing the differences in 
‘color and markings between different 
kinds. Nevertheless, they are birds of 
character, each with quite unlike habits, 
yand:.to apply to hawks in general what 


«one happens to know of particular hawks 
,i€as is ordinarily done) is sure to lead 


to grave error. It is our belief that 
many persons who are quite unable to 
tell these birds apart, would find it, both 
pleasurable and profitable to do so, and 
below are given some hints which will 
be found useful in the identification of 
the ordinary ones. The easiest to tell 
is the marsh hawk, a large kind, slender, 
with a very long tail. It is usually 
seen flying leisurely, beating and sailing 
in an irregular manner close to the 
ground, often followng up some line of 
trees or bushes, and most frequently 
about marshy places. It has white upper 
tail-coverts, a good identification mark, 
and when it sails for a short distance 
with set wings these are raised from the 
plane of the body with an angle between 
them over the back, and it tilts from 
side to side. The wings as well as the 
tail -are comparatively long. It fre- 
quently perches on the ground. When 
you have become familiar with the ordin- 
ary marsh hawk which is dark above and 


- reddish-brown below do not be misled by 


the occasional one which is pearly-gray 
in color, like a gull. 

There are three large hawks, techni- 
cally called Buteos, in some ways oppo- 
sites of the marsh hawk. They are thick- 
set birds with broad wings and short 
tails. Their ordinary flight is direct, a 
few flaps of the wings, then a glide, and 
a few flaps again. These are the species 
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MANY WOULD FIND IT BOTH PLEASURABLE AND PROFITABLE TO TELL THESE 
THEIR IDENTIFICATION ISLARGELY A MATTER OF EXPERIENCE 


By JOHN T. NICHOLS 





The fish hawk has long, pointed wings 


most often seen soaring in circles in the 
sky. They are in order of size, the red- 
tailed hawk, red-shouldered hawk, and 
broad-winged hawk. To recognize a dis- 
tant hawk as a Buteo is easy, to tell 
which of the three, difficult. Ordinarily 
it will be one of the first two, for the 
broad-wing is, for the most part, a wood- 
land bird and occurs in numbers for a 
‘short period spring and fall only, mi- 
grating to and from its winter home. The 
adult red-tail has a fox-red tail, diagnos- 
tic if seen. The red-shoulder is just 
about as large as a crow, the red-tail ap- 
preciably larger, the broad-wing appre- 
ciably smaller. Adults of the red-shoul- 
der and broad-wing have white bands 
across the tail, which can sometimes be 
made out, all of them narrow in the 
former, the central one broader in the 
broad-wing. It is as well for a layman 
not to try and differentiate a broad-wing 
unless by chance he can see this white 
central tail-band. As the red-tail and 
red-shoulder, however, are equally com- 
mon, our two most conspicuous hawks, 
in fact, it will be worth while to pay at- 
tention to the subtle differences between 
them. One can come to appreciate these 
only by experience, experience which 
need not be so extensive if it is first 
pointed out that the red-tail flaps its 
wings more slowly and its flight seems to 
have a more ponderous less gliding 
character. 

The Buteos feed mostly on small 
rodents, being too sluggish to take game, 
and only rarely interferring with the 
hen-yard. The name “hen-hawk” and 
“chicken-hawk,” by which they are popu- 
larly known, perhaps has some reference 
to their being as big as a hen? 

Other large heavily-built hawks are 
the rough-legged hawk and fish hawk or 
osprey. The former comes South to us 









in the winter, when it might be confused 
with the red-tail. Its flight is somewhat 
more irregular, marsh-hawk-like. It 
commonly hunts the marshes, and has a 
trick which will establish its identity, of 
standing stationary in the air at a pretty 
good height above the marsh with flap- 
ping wings and its legs sticking down. 
The rough-leg has two color phases, one 
blackish throughout, the other lighter. 
The base of its tail is more or less. white, 
sometimes a good field mark. It may be 
noted that the similar white mark of the 
marsh hawk is located just over rather 
than on the tail, but there is no excuse 
for confusing the two birds, one long- 
tailed and slender, the other short-tailed 
and heavily built. The fish hawk has 
long relatively pointed wings compared 
with any species with which it might be 
confused, and its flight is in some re- 
spects gull-like; its clear white under 
parts and considerable white on the head 
are diagnostic. The fish hawk pauses 
stationary in the air on flapping wings, 
above the water, as the rough-leg does 
above the marsh, before plunging down 
upon its finny prey. In the few places 
where it is yet common the great size 
of the bald eagle make it easy to recog- 
nize. It may be noted that an eagle tap- 
ers more from shoulders to head than a 
hawk and that young ones are dark, 
blackish, in color all over including the 
head and tail, with a few inconspicuous 
whitish flecks above as though they had 
been sitting under a chicken-roost. 
There are two rather common species 
of swift-flying bird hawks or Accipiters 
to be reckoned with. These have broad 
rounded wings and progress by alternate 
flapping. and gliding like the Buteos, but 
are as long-tailed and slender as the 
marsh hawk. The sharp-shinned hawk, 
the commonest, is small or medium sized, 
the Cooper’s hawk medium sized or as 
large as a crow. In each case the female 
is decidedly larger than the male and 
the male of the larger and female of the 
smaller are easy for even the most ex- 
pert to confuse. Again, there is a subtle 
difference in the character of flight be- 
tween the two, that of the sharp-shin 
giving the effect of bouyancy and the 
Cooper’s of momentum. Both are ex- 
tremely destructive, the sharp-shin to 
small birds, the Cooper’s to larger birds, 
game or poultry. But so swiftly do they 
come and so swiftly do they go that sel- 
dom is one brought to justice for its 
crimes. When they alight it is generally 
within a tree, shielded from view by the 
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leaves or branches. A third still larger 
Accipiter, the goshawk, occasionally 
comes down in winter from the North. 
When it does:so things go badly for the 
ruffed grouse within the invaded ter- 
ritory. 

Lastly we come to the falcons of 
which there are three, duck hawk, pigeon 
hawk and sparrow hawk. They are 
neither excessively slender nor stocky. 
Their flight is direct, the rather long 
pointed wings flapped continuously, or 
any gliding there may be intersperced 
irregularly. Compared to the Accipiters 
they are big-headed birds, a noticeable 
character when seen alighted. The spar- 
row hawk is our smallest hawk, the pig- 
eon hawk not much different in size, the 
duck hawk considerably larger, though 
owning to its clean-cut lines it sometimes 
does not look its size. Sparrow hawks 
sit about in exposed places such as tele- 
graph poles or the tops of small trees on 
the look-out for mice or even large in- 
sects on the ground below. They also 
have a habit of hanging poised in the 
air, moving the wings very rapidly 
through a narrow arc (said to be shared 
by the European kestrel) which is ab- 
solutely diagnostic. When color can be 
made out, the sparrow hawk has the back 
and tail more or less bright fox-red and 
conspicuous vertical black stripes on the 
face. These little hawks seem particu- 
larly fond of the vicinity of rail-roads, 
and one may often see several from the 
car window, even on a short rail trip; 
whereas the pigeon hawk is seldom ob- 


Duck hawk group 


Red-tailed hawk’s nest, Wellsville, 
Kansas, May 23, 1919 


served though occasionally common in 
migration, being one of the most migra- 
tory species. .Again we have the subtle 
differences, the flight seems wavering, or 
even might be described as fluttering in 
the sparrow hawk, gives the effect of 
great speed in the pigeon hawk and 
power in the duck hawk. 

Probably the FOREST AND STREAM 
readers who will hear the ringing “kee- 
you kee-you kee-you” of the red-shoul- 
dered hawk (the red-tail’s squeal is very 
different) drifting down through the 
clear air of a bright late winter or spring 
morning, and look up to locate its author 
soaring in giddy circles above some patch 
of woodland, will be numbered in the 
hundreds. Did they realize that most 
kind of hawks hunt such creatures as 
mice and snakes, and how seldom their 
real enemy, the Cooper’s hawk, due to 
its speed and adroitness, has been num- 
bered among those which have fallen to 
their gun, they would be chary of the 


in the American Museum of Natural History representing a nest on a rock ledge 
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use fur hawks in general-of the word 
“vermin,” highly objectionable in this 
connection as it rightly belongs to crea- 
tures of the trenches which occupy an en- 
tirely dissimilar place in the scheme of 
things. 


MADAM RED.-TAIL’S HOME 


AST spring when a friend of mine 
who lived on a farm south of town, 
told me of the nest of a large hawk 

on his land, I was of course greatly inter- 
ested. As he said that the place was 
easily accessible, I determined to snatch 
a few hours from my school work and at- 
tempt to photograph it. Upon thinking 
it over, I decided to use a small film 
kodak as it would be more easily manipu- 
lated in the tree-top. Once before I had 
tried photographing the nest of a Red 
Shouldered Hawk with a large plate cam- 
era and made’a miserable failure on ac- 
count of my inability to place the camera 
in a position so that it could be correctly 
focused. 

Accordingly the next day, accompanied 
by my mother and a friend who has been 
my companion on many hunting trips and 
bird-studying expeditions, I drove out to 
the farmhouse. Though the nest was in 
a tall tree near the creek bank, by follow- 
ing the directions of the farmer, we were 
able to approach quite close with the car. 

The day was ideal and the paler greens 

of spring were deepening into the more 

sturdy shades of early summer. The col- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 86) 
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BLACK DUCK DECOYS 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
HAVE read with interest the article 
on making duck decoys by D. W. 
O’Neil, Jr. May I have a little space 
to describe a few refinements that may 
be employed to great advantage, particu- 
larly in making black duck decoys? 

_As Mr. O’Neil says, cork ‘is by far the 
most satisfactory material for stool. 
Aside from its bouyancy and light 
weight, charred cork is the finish de luxe 
for black duck stool. It is almost 
impossible to paint decoys so that they 
will not shine in the sun—particularly 
when they -are wet. If one must paint 
them, mix the paint thus for black ducks: 
to a sufficient quantity of umber pigment 
add turpentine with just a dash of dryer; 
oil should not be used as it will make the 
paint bright. Try to apply the paint in 
the afternoon and leave the decoys out 
over night so that they may be covered 
with dew; this will tend to make the 
paint dull and flat. 

As I hinted above, the most life-like 
finish for black duck decoys is produced 
by charring the cork bodies. They ap- 
pear soft and feathery even when wet. 

In general the chief mistakes made in 
black duck stool are that they are made 
too small; they are usually painted black 
instead of very dark brown; and there 
are too many “feathers” and markings 
painted on them. The heads should be a 
light putty color with a brownish-black 
streak through and over the eye,.and 
from the bill up over the top of the head 
and on down the back of the neck. The 
bill should be a dull olive color. The body 
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Head For Black Duck 
Decoy 


plain dark brown with no markings what- 
ever. 

Now as to the shape and size: all de- 
coys should be caricatures in the sense 
that certain features should be accen- 
tuated. Instead of the usual six inches 
wide, they should be at least eight inches 
wide. Cork three inches deep with a 
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piece of one-inch pine on the bottom will 
give the proper depth, and the fact that 
the decoy is so wide, with a flat bottom, 
makes it unnecessary to use weights or 
keels except in very rare instances. 

Mr. O’Neil suggests using screws to 
hold the heads on; a far better method is 
to bore a %-in. hole down through the 
center of the head and neck, and well into 
the body of the decoy. Drive an oak pin 
into this hole, cutting it off flush with the 
top of the head. This not only holds the 
head in place, but the white pine has a 
strong “back-bone,” which is most de- 
sirable. You will notice that a broken 
decoy is always broken in the head. 

I have never considered that a set of 


W* are depending upon the 
friends and admirers of our 
old correspondent Nessmuk to make 
this department worthy of his 
name. No man knew the woods 
better than Nessmuk or wrote of 
them with quainter charm. Many 
of his practical ideas on camping 
and “going light” have been 
adopted by the United States Army; 
his canoe has been preserved in the 
Smithsonian Institution; and we 
hope that all good woodsmen will 
contribute to this department their 
Hints and Kinks and trail-tested 
contrivances.—[ EDITORS. } 


broad-bill stool had to be very life-like, 
as these birds are not at all fastidious 
about decoying; on the other hand, I do 
not think that too much cure can be given 
to black duck decoys, as they are the 
wariest of all the wildfowl. 

In the illustration of the head for black 
duck decoys, the bill may appear rather 
large; this is done purposely. This head 
is an exact copy, as far as outline is con- 
cerned, of the head used by one of the 
most successful gunners on Great South 
Bay; and I can assure any reader who 
contemplates making a set of stool that 
he will not go wrong to follow this head 
for shape. The cheeks are quite full, and 
there is a hollow where the eyes are set. 

The neck should not appear extended 
but rather as though the head were 
squatted down a bit. When suspicious or 
alarmed a black duck sticks his head up 
in the air, and our stool must not give 
this appearance. 

With a set of about twenty-five decoys 
made as described above in connection 
with a live duck and drake, the gunner’ 
is fitted out as well as he could be. Put 
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the drake at the head of the stool and the 

duck at the tail; if they are put too close 

together they will not call so well. 
VIRGINIUS. 


SKINNING AND STRETCHING FURS 
HILE the professional trapper is 
usually fully informed as to the 

best methods of caring for raw 

furs, the camper, canoeist and casual 
outers generally are frequently at a loss 
how to treat such as may fall into their 
hands. Fur skins are appreciated as 
articles of use and ornament, and even 
the commonest varieties are of consid- 
erable value when properly prepared. 
Never carry about or ship in the flesh 
an animal, the skin of which is wanted 
only as a fur. It is cumbersome to han- 
dle and always liable to spoil in transit. 
A cured fur is, next to money or jewelry, 
about the most portable form of value, 
and, by the use of a pocket knife and a 
little ingenuity, any of our smaller fur 
skins may be so prepared. A camp 
hatchet, a few small nails and some 
string, though not absolutely essential, 
are useful and are part of most outfits, 
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Showing cuts to be made for open skins 


even when going light. Though it is not 
feasible to be provided with the proper 
size stretchers for the various animals 
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likely to be met with, as the trapper is, 
it is not difficult to improvise them al- 
most anywhere in the woods. 

As all of our North American furs 
smaller than the bear are, with the ex- 
ception of the beaver, badger and rac- 
coon, preferred by the fur trade in the 
“cased” form, it is as well to so handle 
all the smaller fur bearers. 

A “cased” skin is: easily turned into 
an “open” one, but not vice versa. In 
order to get the approximate size and 
shape of a stretcher for a cased skin, 
lay the animal on its back fully extended 
and mark around it at the tips of the 
fur in its ordinary condition. This can 
be done on the ground with a stick. 

Now get one or more pliable saplings 
or switches of hickory, osier, willow or 
something similar, and trim them free 
of knots and twigs. For a skin the size 
of a muskrat this should be about the 
diameter of the thumb, at the large end 
and five feet or so long. It may be nec- 
essary to shave it down somewhat at the 
middle, that it may be bent without 
breaking. Cut two short sticks of the 
same diameter, one of a length to reach 
across the shoulders and the other at the 


hips. 


| cAtretching Frame 
ed or 


Open’ Skins 
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If the ends are slightly notched it 
is an easy matter to bend the long stick 
and fasten them in place with string 
or by driving a nail in the end of each. 
Put the longest piece further back than 
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the hips, as far as the hind feet is best. 
If the sapling is long enough, one end 
may be bent at right angles, thus mak- 
ing the longest cross piece of the 
stretcher. 

To skin an animal cased, split the 
skin down the back of hind legs, from 
the feet to the root of the tail and along 
the underside of tail to its tip. Also 
split the skin on the back of front legs 
half way up from the feet: Cutting 
the skin loose around the ankles, sepa- 
rate it from the flesh, freeing the hind 
legs and tail first. 

With a piece of stout cord tied to the 
ankles. hang the animal to a nail or 
limb of convenient height at this stage 
of the proceedings, and the operator 
will have the use of both hands in turn- 
ing the skin down over the body and 
head, fur side in, as a sock would be 
rolled off. When the fore legs are 


‘reached, pull them back through the 


skin, cut them loose as the hind feet 
were treated and continue working down 
over the neck and head. Cut the ears 
from the skull and spend a little care 
around eyes and lips to avoid haggling 
their margins. Finally free skin from 
carcass completely by severing the nose 
cartilage just back of the nostrils. A 
well skinned animal has no tufts of fur 
adhering to the body. ¥ 

Do not cut the skin unnecessarily and 
above all do not cut away parts of it. 
Simple cuts can be sewed up, but miss- 
ing parts are hard to supply. 

Muskrat, opossum and beaver should 
have the tails cut off where the fur ends, 
the rest is worthless. 

Put cased skins on stretchers, fur 
inside, with back flat on one side. Pull 
on snugly and fasten skin of. hind feet 
to each side with a bit of string, tacks, 
or by making a slanting knife cut 
through the skin of the ankles into the 
wood. On withdrawing the knife blade, 
the edge of skin will catch in the cut 
and hold it. Connect the base of the tail 
and the point of skin opposite by a bit 
of string brought around the lower cross 
piece and the stretched skin is ready to 
hang up by the curved frame at the 
nose. 

To remove a skin open, make the same 
cuts, but extend the tail cut to the chin 
and those of the front legs to a junction 
just back of the chest. 

Skins for use as rugs may be skinned 
open and the feet of such should be 
skinned to the toes, which are cut off 
at the last joint, leaving the nails at- 
tached to skin. 

Very fine skins of martin, fox and 


others with furred feet are sometimes 
treated the same way. 

To stretch open skins. make a rectan- 
gular frame of poles or saplings and 
lace skin into it with a sail needle and 
string. Such lacing should be in several 
pieces, to be tightened gradually or the 
skin will be stretched out of shape. 

The beaver is usually skinned with 
one cut from chin to tail, only ‘splitting 
at the ankles enough to withdraw the 
feet. The stretching frame for it is of 
saplings bent and lashed in an oval 
shape. 

The best raccoons are cased but skins 
for coats and robes are more desirable 
open and stretched nearly square. 

Large skins are sometimes pegged out 
on the ground, a method tc be avoided if 
possible, as it entails a series of slits 
around the margin; the ground is always 
more or less damp, and in such a place 
are liable to damage from dogs and other 
animals. 

Hang up stretched skins in a shady, 
airy place to dry, never in sun or artifi- 
cial heat, as that will grease, burn or 
render the hide brittle and worthless. 


Stretching 
Frame 
or 


Ai'C ased’ Skins} 


Skins for sale should never have salt 
or other preservatives applied to the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 95) 
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A SHARK STORY 

To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
Ts following fish story is probably 

the most éxtraordinary ever told, and 
moreover, unlike most fishing yarns, it 
is absolutely authenticated and vouched 
for by the official records and documents 
of the time. 

The facts are, that on the 28th day of 
August, in the year of grace, 1799, His 
Britannic Majesty’s ship of war, the 
cutter Sparrow, commanded by Captain 
Hugh Wylie, being stationed in West 
Indian waters, was cruising in the Car- 
ibbean Sea off the south coast of the 
Island of Hayti, and England being at 
that time at war with most of the pow- 
ers in the New World, the British tars 
were naturally keeping their . eyes 
skinned, on the look-out for whatever 
booty Dame. Fortune might think fit to 
put in their way, and when a strange 
craft was sighted in the offing, all sail 
was pressed on and the vessel was soon 
overhauled and boarded. 

The skipper of the captured vessel, 
whose name was Thomas Briggs, pro- 
duced papers purporting to show that 
she was the brig Nancy, of British na- 
tionality, but the English officers, stub- 
born after the manner of their kind, and 
convinced from the brig’s build that she 
was an American ship, decided to take 
her as a prize into Port Royal in the 
This 
was done notwithstanding the master’s 
protests, and in due course suit was in- 
stituted in the Court of Vice-Admiralty 
at Kingston, Jamaica, seeking a decision 
that the Nancy was a lawful prize seized 
cn the high seas, as the property of per- 
sons being enemies of the realm. 

The suit was contested, and it is not 
likely that the claim for condemnation 
of the vessel would have succeeded had 
it not been that at the critical moment 
of the action, certain papers of an in- 
criminating nature were produced by an- 
other British Naval Officer, Lieutenant 
Fitton, who made oath and swore that 
he had found them inside the stomach 
of a shark which he had caught while 
cruising off San Domingo in.the tender 
of His Majesty’s ship Abergavenny. 

These papers proved that the Nancy 
had sailed from Baltimore some time 
previously, and that she was owned by 
Germans who had become naturalized 
citizens of the United States. Three 
years before that she had been captured 
by « French privateer and carried into 
thé port of Guadeloupe, where she was 
condemned as American property. The 
production of these papers in the Jama- 
ica Court of course at once proved the 
case for the British Officers. and the 
Nancy was accordingly condemned as a 
lawful prize. The following is an exact 
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copy of the affidavit :— 
Jamaica, SS. 
IN THE COURT OF VICE AD- 
MIRALTY. 
The Adv. Gen. ex ret. Wylie, et all., 
vs. 
The Brig Nancy. 
“Michael Fitton, Esquire, being duly 
sworn, maketh oath and saith that 
the tender of His Majesty’s ship of 
war Abergavenny, then under the 
command of this deponent, being on 
a cruise off Jacmel in the island of 
San Domingo, on the thirteenth day 
of August last, discovered a dead 
bullock surrounded by sharks, which 
he had towed alongside the said ten- 
der for the purpese of catching the 
said sharks, and this deponent saith 
that having caught one of the said 
sharks and hoisted it on board the 
said tender, he ordered some of the 
seamen to separate its jaws and 
clean them, as the’said shark was 
larger than common, which the said 
seamen did, whilst others opened its 
maw, and therein discovered in the 
presence of this deponent a parcel 
of papers tied up with a string. And 
this deponent saith that on perusing 
the said paper he discovered a letter 
of a recent date from Curricoa, and 
as it occurred to this deponent they 
might relate to some vessel detained 
by some of His Majesty’s cruisers, 
he had them dried on deck; and this 
deponent saith that having been in- 
formed that His Majesty’s cutter 
Sparrow has sent down to this island 
as prize a certain brig, a vessel 
called the Nancy, and supposing the 
papers so found as aforesaid might 
be useful at the trial of the said 
vessel called the Nancy, hath caused 
the same to be sealed up, and deliv- 
ered them: to one of the surrogates 
of this honorable court without any 
fraud, alteration, addition, subduc- 
tion, or embezzlement whatsoever.” 
MICHAEL FITTON. 
Taken and the truth thereof sworn 
to before me this 24th day of Sep- 
tember, 1799. 
J. FRASER, Surrogate. 
These papers were delivered to me by 
Lieutenant Fitton at the time of his 
swearing to his affidavit in the cause, 
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Adv. Genl. Wylie, et all., vs. the brig 
Nancy. 

(Signed) J. FRAsER, Surrogate. 
24th September, 1799. 

It is surely impossible to surpass so 
extraordinary a coincidence as the fore- 
going. The original packet of papers to- 
gether with Lieutenant Fitton’s affidavit 
are kept in a glass case in the Institute 
of Jamaica, where they may be seen by 
visitors to Kingston. The head of the 
shark is in the United Service Museum 
in London. 3 

F. L. PEARCE, Montreal, Canada. 


GLAD THEY WAITED 

To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
I HAVE often noticed a tendency in 

young deer to return after a time to 
investigate the cause of a sudden fright. 
If the hunter jumps an old buck he 
knows that the said buck immediately 
digs out for more agreeable territory, 
but if a young buck has been jumped 
up, and he has not seen the hunter, or 
smelled him, he is often liable to come 
nosing back, seemingly interested to 
find out what startled him. This foolish 
habit they have once nearly got two 
friends and myself imto serious trouble. 

We had been out nearly all day to- 
gether and hadn’t seen any game, so we 
returned to camp for a lunch and then 
decided to take a short turn up through 
the swamp near the foot of the lake 
hoping to get a shot before dark if luck 
favored us. 

Near the edge of the swamp is a long 
ridge which runs out from the nearest 
foothill toward the lake, and we were 
planning to cross this, then come back 
through the other side of the swamp to 
the camp. 

The sides of this ridge are very thick- 
ly covered with short spruces, while the 
top of the ridge is quite clear of every- 
thing but tall trees. We approached the 
ridge from the North side and were 
nearly up through the thick spruces 
when I saw a small spikehorn come out 
of the spruces on the South side of the 
ridge almost directly toward me. 

My companion was at that moment 
having difficulty with an old rotten log 
which obstructed his progress, and Mr. 
Spikehorn, hearing the resultant crash 
and voluble flow of vitrolized cuss 
words, stopped abruptly, turned, and 
leaped back into the spruces from whence 
he came. 

After explaining in a quiet and gen- 
tlemanly manner the undesirability of 
hunting companions who considered that 
they must mow a wide path through the 
forests when they were hunting, and 
he replying in kind, I told him about the 
deer I had seen the moment before. We 
hoped he would wish to investigate the 
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cause of the alarm, and come nosing 
back toward us, so we crawled on our 
hands and knees up behind an old log 
where we could watch from all sides. 

Very soon we heard a slight movement 
in the bushes on the opposite side of the 
ridge which must be Mr. Spikehorn com- 
ing back on his tour of inspection, so 
we cocked our rifles, drew a bead on the 
spot from which he appeared to be com- 
ing and waited. Slowly there slid out 
into view and pointed directly. at our 
log, the most evil looking rifle barrel 
I have ever chanced to meet. The rifle 
was followed by the familiar face of 
one of our own party whom we had not 
seen since early morning. He too, was 
looking the business end of our rifles in 
the face, and they didn’t look good to 
him, either. 

Our friend told us he had followed the 
deer down to the ridge and the noise we 
made creeping ‘up to our log sounded to 
him like the deer walking about. He had 
crept up almost onto him twice before, 
and the deer being young and not very 
wild would run a little way then wait 
until the hunter approached him. 

You can imagine that we were all 
glad indeed that all three of us had 
used proper caution in stalking that 
deer. 

CHARLES L. Burns, Maine. 


TRAPPING IN PENNSYLVANIA 

To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 

LTHOUGH Chester county, Pa., is 

but within a short distance of the 
city of Philadelphia and one of the most 
thickly populated sections of the State, 
it has a reputation for furnishing some 
of the finest pelts of animals in the 
country. They are of exceptional quality 
and trappers there reaped a rich harvest 
last winter. . 

Skunks in that section are always of 
the finest quality and are more abundant 
than in many sections not so thickly 
populated. The result is that the small 
boys in the country are making lots of 
money, getting really high prices this 
season for the reason that more dealers 
are in the game and bid high for the 
pelts. In former years a few dealers 
took advantage of the small boy trap- 
pers and paid as they pleased for the 
hides, reaping good rewards at the ex- 
pense of the boys, but the latter are 
now wiser and are growing richer, while 
the dealers can no longer purchase prime 
furs from them at prices for “seconds” 
or “thirds” or bluff the trappers into 
believing the hides are “blue pelts,” a 
common game. The boys are meeting 
the game and making money. 

Recently a skunk hide taken in Ches- 
ter county brought $10, an unprece- 
dented figure, but it was that of. an old 
resident as black as coal, and without a 
single streak. It will possibly bring the 
record price at some big sale. 

Muskrats were taken in large numbers 
in the county and small boys within the 
borders of West Chester, the county seat, 
have taken many along spring ditches 
and small streams in the limits, where 
they come from the larger streams miles 
away, even entering sewers at times. 
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Quite a number of pelts have been sold 
to dealers at $2 each, but they were 
prime ones. Formerly if half a dollar 
was paid, the trapper thought he was 
getting about the limit. 

At Chadd’s Ford, on the Brandywine 
Battle Field, a trapper has the hide of 
an otter, taken this season, and prob- 
ably the last heard of in Chester county. 
The animal was over three feet in length 
and the hide is a prime one. The man 
who secured it has so far refused all 
offers made by dealers and says he will 
get his own price later. 

Although they are extremely rare, an 
occasional otter has been found in the 
county in recent years. About fifteen 
years ago Franklin P. Gill, of this place, 
and a companion while after muskrats 
during a flood, shot: four otter near 
Chadd’s Ford in the section where the 
one was taken this season, and about 
five years ago one was shot at Cedar 
Knoll in the same manner. 

Every little while there are stories 
of otters being seen along the Brandy- 
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towns and dealers are buying many pelts 
of this predatory animal. One man in a 
town used a deadfall beneath his back 
porch and marketed a dozen hides to 
date. 

A few mink hides are secured but the 
animals are rare and only an occasional 
one is found. One secured, however, is 
a prize worth from $10 upwards ac- 
cording to size and quality. No atten- 
tion is paid to rabbit or squirrel hides 
cr even to that of the groundhog. 

Verily the ancient Quaker county of 
Chester is on the map as regards its 
fur-bearing animals. 

W. Taytor Hunt, Penn. 


BOXING SQUIRRELS 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 

] ENCLOSE a photograph of two squir- 
rels, mounted by my friend, Lee Clark, 
of South Amboy, N. J. Lee is a‘natur- 
alist and has a little museum ‘all his 
own, which many people use and admire 

very much. 
J. B. Parpor, New Jersey. 


For the squirrels’ heavyweight title 


wine but investigation has shown that 
the man who thought he had seen an 
otter simply sighted a muskrat swim- 
ming on the water. Tracks on the banks 
and dens along the stream proving this 
to be the fact, as the ottor would_leave 
an entirely different trail. 

Red foxes are plentiful in the county 
but are not trapped except in cases 
where they become “bad” and raid poul- 
try roosts. The trappers respect the 
sport of the fox hunters who enjoy the 
chase and do not disturb the animals 
to any extent. A couple of years ago 
a man poisoned a number and was de- 
tected by the fox hunters. They simply 
made matters so warm for him that he 
moved out of the locality and to another 
county the following spring. 

There are plenty of ’possums and 
’coons in the locality but no great at- 
tention is paid to them, although the 
hides are valuable this season. Even the 
black house cat is being sought in the 


AN INQUISITIVE DOE 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
HAT wild animals have a strong sense 
of curiosity, is a fact often com- 
mented upon by hunters, and well at- 
tested by an incident that recentiy came 
under the writer’s observation. 

Having reached the -wooded crest of 
one of the Berkshire Hills, I sat down to 
rest and await developments, dividing 
attention between my lunch and the sur- 
roundings. Scarcely. was I seated, how- 
ever, when my roving eye caught a 
glimpse of a moving furred body among 
the trees on the other side of a little 
ravine,—just a momentary glimpse of 
something too large for a coon and seem- 
ingly too-dark for deer. Knowing that 
bobcat and lynx were common in these 
parts, I hastily slipped. in some heavy 
shot, and advancing as noiselessly as pos- 
sible, through the ankle-deep leaves, to 
the edge of the ravine, I assumed a de- 
fensive position behind a large tree, peer- 
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ing through the forked crotch at the 
further slope. For some moments there 
was no noise or movement, then “R-r-r-r- 
rip, --- R-r-r-r-,” a sound as of some 
animal trying its claws, or else of a deer 
stripping the hanging bark from a birch. 
Silence for another moment or two, when 
there appeared first the slim brown legs 
and then the shrinking form of a young 
doe, who with ears and nose and eyes, 
questioned the rustling she had heard 
from my side of the bank. She stood 
- questioning and hesitant until she caught 
sight of my hat above the tree fork, then 
her curiosity asserted itself more strong- 
ly, and stamping impatiently, she ad- 
vanced deliberately to the bank on my 
right, and scrambled to the top from 
where she had me in clear outline and at 
a distance of only five or six rods. There 
she stopped, and her whole attitude 
seemed to say, “There, I knew there was 
something behind that tree, now why 
don’t you move, do something?” But I 





remained as immobile as the tree itself, 
and this puzzled her greatly. After an 
intent survey, she lowered her head to 
the ground, then raised it high in the 
air, as if to search me from all angles, 
but I hardly moved an eyelash. So she 
tried a little strategem to startle me into 
movement. With a sudden snort she 
bounded away a few jumps, stopping as 
suddenly as she had started, seeming 
much surprised that I did not move. 
Again she gave me the once over with 
raised and lowered head, and again she 
stamped and snorted and bounded for- 
ward, only to stop with a plunge, to see 
if that curious stump or creature beside 
the tree had moved. But this time an 
arrant breeze brought her full confirma- 
tion of her sense of sight, and her white 
flag quickly was out of sight among the 
trees, long before her rustling bounds 
were lost in the distance. 
F. H. C. Graves. Massachusetts. 


A MODERN DIANA 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
A MODERN Diana, experienced and 
courageous in the chase, and one of 
the most adept trappers in the em- 
ploy of the Bureau of Biological] Survey, 
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U. S. Department of Agriculture, is Mrs. 
Ada Tingley, of Idaho, who has accounted 
for 278 stock-killing predatory animals in 
the last 17 months. She is one of 300 
professional hunters employed by the 
Government to aid stockmen in the pro- 
tection of their cattle, horses, hogs and 
sheep against such ravaging rogues as 
wolves, mountain lions, bobcats and 
coyotes. 

Her husband, Frank Tingley, is thor- 
oughly experienced in woodcraft and one 
of the best shots in the Federal Service. 
Mrs. Tingley always accompanied her 
husband on his cross-country trips after 
marauders, and finally decided to be a 
hunter too. Her husband at first raised 
objections, but they were overcome by his 
wife and Tingely devoted all his spare 
time to schooling her thoroughly in the 
art of woodcraft. Under his guidance 
she became proficient not only in marks- 
manship but also in trailing and trapping 
the obnoxious pests of the stockman’s 





Mrs. Ada Tingley and some pelts of predatory animals she has killed 


country. It was only after she had fully 
demonstrated her ability that the preda- 
tory animal inspector employed her as a 
-professional Government trapper. From 
the outset Mrs. Tingley has been a pro- 
nounced success as a Government trap- 
per. She has operated with four horses 
and a camp wagon and has often covered 
trap lines from 50 to 75 miles long. 
From July 1, 1918, to January 31, 1919, 
she bagged an average of 20 coyotes a 
month, in addition to other miscellaneous 
predacious animals. Mrs. Tingley has re- 


cently been promoted and her salary in-, 


creased so that at present she is one of 
the highest paid Government trappers 
on the Western ranges. She and her hus- 
band work in Idaho, going as detailed 
wherever stock-killing animals are ob- 
jectionable to the local stockmen and re- 
quest Government assistance in exter- 
minating these varmits. The Tingleys 
use a camp wagon as their traveling 
home, separating in the morning and ¢ov- 
ering different trap lines and grazing 
sections in their quest for predatory 
prowlers. Few women could withstand 
the rigors of constant hunting and rough- 
ing it on the range as does Mrs. Tingley, 
while preserving the best in womanliness 





and maintaining the ability to make her 
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home cosy, comfort the friendless and aid 
the needy. In addition to these womanly 
qualities Mrs. Tingley possesses to the 
Nth degree everything that goes to make 
an ideal sportsman, these attributes ac- 
counting for her prowess as the champion 
woman trapper of the United States. 
The U. S. Biological Survey is perform- 
ing efficient work in conserving the po- 
tential meat supplies of the Western 
States by protecting animal husbandry 
from predatory animals. Every sneaking 
prowler of the range which is trapped 
or killed means greater safety for the 
cattle and sheep. Ordinarily, the Gov- 
ernment experts estimate that the annual 
depredations among live stock by single 
predatory animals are: Wolf, $1,000; 
stock-killing grizzly bear, $500; mountain 
lion, $500; bobcat $50; and coyote, $50. 
During the last three years the profes- 
sional hunters of Uncle Sam have killed 
70,713 range rogues, which has resulted 
in a direct saving estimated at $5,500,000 
a year to stockmen of the Rocky Moun- 
tain sections. : 
S. R. WINTERS, Washington, D..C. 


NORTHERN MANITOBA 


To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
AVING returned but last month from 
a region into which few sportsmen 
have as yet penetrated, perhaps, a 
little about it may be welcomed by the 
FOREST AND STREAM family. I left The 
Pas, Manitoba, early in September and 
visited the district lying north and west- 
ward, almost to the headwaters of some 
of the streams flowing into the great 
Churchill river. The Pas is at the ending 
of one of the branches of the Canadian 
Government railways, and is, conse- 
quently, reached by sleeper with no undue 
hardship, after a run of twenty-three 
hours from Winnipeg. The distance is 
about -450 miles. 

Now we are on the threshold of an 
interesting region; the Saskatchewan 
sloughs swarm with geese and duck, and 
moose are numerous within a few miles 
of The Pas, perhaps more so than further 
north. There are also elk and caribou in 
the Pasqua Hills to the south-west, but 
these are, happily, now protected. They 
were being rapidly reduced in number 
and the protection of a reserve was ac- 
corded them none too soon. Some of the 
elk heads hanging in ‘the various hotels 
and stores of The Pas are of great size. 
The Ross Navigation Company runs a 
comfortable steamer to Sturgeon Land- 
ing, 135 miles, passing historic Cumber- 
land House on the way. This is one of 
the older and more famous posts of the 
great Hudson’s Bay Company, and yet 
carries on a lucrative and important 
trade with the Swampy Crees of the dis- 
trict. 

Sturgeon Landing is the real jumping 
off place. Here you leave all civilization 
behind and must depend upon yourself, 
your Indians and your outfit. Fifteen 
miles up narrow. swift, shallow and in- 
tensely rocky Goose Creek lands you 
at Goose Lake, and a few miles more of 
arduous poling up Rat Creek takes you 
to the wonderfully beautiful Athapapus- 
kow Lake of which more will be heard as 
the region becomes better known, for it is 
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a gem of the first water, deep, clear as 
crystal, with hundreds of rocky spruce- 
clad islets, and lake trout running by 
actual testing to 32 pounds in weight, and 
by report to 80 pounds at least. After 
this you may go north, or east, or west 
for hundreds of miles with but few car- 
ries or up-stream polings. 

During the few weeks I was in the 
country I saw but five moose, and it is 
evident the timber wolves, of which there 
are many,play havoc with the cows and 
calves; the number killed by hunters 


would not account for the scarcity. Cari-- 


bou were absent, though in winter they 
are often there by the thousands, having 
drifted down from the frozen north. An- 
other winter visitant is the willow grouse, 
which is snared in large numbers by the 
Indian boys at Cumberland House, using 
old sturgeon nets as traps. The birds 
are said to be exceedingly tame and easily 
driven into the nets. 

On Goose Lake we saw uamerous Cana- 
da geese, and as I was coming out I saw 
something I had not expected; a migra- 
tion of Mergansers. These fish-eaters 
are never seen in large flocks during the 


summer, perhaps a pair of old ones anda ©” 


dozen of so of their young in a bunch, to- 
ward the end of the summer, but rarely 
more. I saw them in flocks of hundreds, 
gathered together from all the rivers of 
the northern part of Manitoba, flying 
round the lake preparatory to their mi- 
gration. Two days later the cold came 
and they must have left. The geese, as is 
well known, do not drop into any sheet 
of water, but have their regular halting 
places, and of these Goose Lake is one. 
Just before leaving for this trip I had 
finished for the third time Colonel Whal- 


en’s admirable book on the rifle. I do not 5 


see how any sportsman’s library can do 
without it, and he deserves a lot of credit 
for giving us this really. trustworthy 
work, but I cannot quite agree with his 
remarks on hunting weapons. I am a 
30-30 man, dyed-in-the-wool. Why? Be- 
cause I find it does the business and has 
many advantages. I own several rifles, 
one a .405, another an 8-mm, and so on, 
but my favorite and the one I would keep 
were I tied down to just a single rifle 
would undoubtedly be the 30-30 in car- 
bine form. It will kill moose with one 
shot if that one shot is well placed and 
will usually put a bullet pretty near the 
place you want it to go, at 50 to 120 
yards, and it is rarely necessary to fire at 
any longer range. The two rifles that 
kill 99 per cent. of the moose, caribou and 
bear of the forested regions of Canada 
are the .44 and the 30-30. 

Then, again, I do not find any difficulty 
with the .22 long rifle for chicken or part- 
ridge. Certainly with a hollow fronted 
bullet, the .22 long rifle should satisfy any 
man, Other bores I regard as quite un- 
desirable on account of their effect upon 
the game; however, these are matters of 
experience and opinion. Each must de- 
cide for himself. 

In regard to cleaning a rifle, if a man 
confines his shooting to big game, letting 
stumps, tins, and empty bottles alone, I 
do not think he will be troubled with 
much metallic or acid fouling if he ad- 
ministers a generous dose of soap after 


using his rifle, and then treats it to a 
coating of the purest vaseline he can lay 
his hands on. 
CHARLES A. BRAMBLE, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


TARPON FISHING IN THE 
ST. JOHNS RIVER 

To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
| HAD always prided myself as a 

fisherman and thought I had expe- 
rienced all the thrills of fishing. I had 
fished for perch’and: bream in the little 
streams and mill ponds as a small boy; 
I had sat on the river banks with my 
grandfather on freezing days and caught 
suckers; I had killed pike with a bow 
and arrow along mill streams as a bare- 
foot boy in South Carolina; I had rowed 
a boat at nights and seen experts gig or 
spear fish in some of Florida’s streams 
that were too clear to catch fish with a 
hook and line and as I grew older I had 
considered it great sport to catch War- 
mouth perch and bream in some of our 
lakes and bobbing with a Buell spinner 


. Sep eee 


The end of a royal battle 


for Jack and black bass I thought was 
the acme of sports and I have not lost 
my taste for these yet, although I cast 
for them now. : 

I have fished in the Gulf of Mexico 
and off the mouth of the St. John’s River 
for salt water fish, so I thought I was 
some fisherman. 

So when Ed Spear came in and- said 
that a minister had discovered tarpon 
in large schools in our river only eight 
miles from our city I naturally sat up 
and took notice. Now Ed had caught 
tarpon all along the Atlantic coast of 
Florida and all around the Gulf from 
Key West to Jamaica and when he in- 
vited me to go with him next day, I 
hardly slept that night, so anxious was 
I to get after them. Ed had two tarpon 
rigs which consisted of a twelve ounce 
tip greenheart or lancewood rod, a three 
hundred yard Vam Hoff Reel with a 
twenty-one Cuddy-hunk line. 

We used a Wilson 00 spoon for trawl- 
ing with a six-foot piano wire lead, or 
a hand forged hook for casting, or still- 
fishing; for this we used a shiner for 
casting or a small mullet for still-fishing. 
We got to the fishing grounds about day 
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break and were at it before sun up. 
The river was alive with tarpon rolling 
everywhere. We usually fish on the in- 
coming tide or the high-water slack. We 
were still-fishing that morning and Ed 
fixed my bait, threw out my hook and 
handed it to me before fixing his own. 
I did not have long to wait -before I 
realized my line was playing out, but I 
was wholly unprepared for the sudden 
whr-r-r-r of my reel. Ed shouted to me 
to set my hook. I did so and was nearly 
jerked out’ of the boat by the pull on 


’ my line when there flashed out of -the 


water the most beautiful fish I ever saw. 
Ed reeled in his line and instructed me 
to keep a tight line. I did so and my 
beauty went down to the bottom to 
sulk while I stood there trembling with 
excitement, not knowing what to expect 
next. Ed yelled to pump him which was 
a new term to me. He explained it was 
+ ay ae ey ee oe ee 
lowered the tip of my rod. 

I did so and again my beauty came to 
the top and jumped about fifteen feet 
in the air. The sun had gotten up by 
now and I realized why the tarpon is 
called the Silver King; polished silver 
will not glisten more in the sun than a 
tarpon. He shook his head like a bull 
dog, and woe to the man who gives the 
least slack line when he jumps for he 
will be gone. Fortunately I had him 
well hooked and kept my line taunt and 
tried to carry out instructions as Ed 
shouted them to me. I pulled as Mr. 
Tarpon was in the air and with a slap 
that would knock the breath out of any 
thing he hit the water broadside. Down 
he went to the bottom, I pumped him 
again and he broke for a run, straight 
away. “Put on your drag,” yelled Ed. 
On went the drag. ‘Press on your 
brakes.” Down went the brake and Mr. 
Tarpon’s speed was checked just before 
all my line was gone. Then he swerved 
and circled and I began to reel in. 

Ed hauled up the anchor and began to 
row me toward my reluctant victim. 
When I had him up to about ten yards 
he glimpsed the boat and away he went 
again, the handle on the reel knocking 
about half an acre of skin off my 
knuckles. I bore down on the brake and 
checked him, up and out he came for an- 
other jump. I was getting pretty badly 
fagged out but kept a taunt line and 
gave him an awful wallop when he 
struck the water and he began to bleed 
from the gills. Ed yelled to me to keep 
it up, and made lots of encouraging re- 
marks and I soon began to need all the 
encouragement he could give. I even 
asked him if he did not want to play 
him some, but Ed was too old a fisher- 
man to fall for that and instructed me 
to hang on. I did and after forty-five 
minutes, according to Ed, but I am sure 
it was two or three hours, I had him 
belly up and alongside of the boat and 
Ed yanked him in with the gaff. Now it 
seemed we were to have more trouble 
for he nearly knocked the boat to pieces 
with his tail but we slipped him under a 
seat so he could not flap so hard and I 
was a tired but happy fellow. He 
weighed one hundred and thirty pounds 
and was just six feet three inches long. 
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IMPORTED HOSIERY 
For Golf, Tennis and Sport Wear 


TTRACTIVE DESIGNS FOR 
won MEN AND WOMEN 


No. 15 a 
No 1G Finettdected Wool Tennis: Socksin white, 
- iv, green, . er 

White, with colored clocks, a pair. 1 50 

N ‘ 1 5 Men’s Finest Scotch Wool Golf Hose, 
oO. in green, gray, brown and 3 

heather ( without feet $3), @ pair... 

N 20 ‘Wemen’s Scotch Wool Stockings, in 
oO. white, white with colored 

clocks, Oxford green and heather, a pair .. 


Thousands of Wild Ducks 


can be attracted to the lakes, 
rivers and pondsnear youif you 
plant the foods 
they love—WILD 
CELERY, Wild 
Rice, Duck Pota- 
to, etc. Wild Duck 
attractions my spe- 
Used very 


by 


yw % 
e 

\ cialty. 

successfully by 


largest preserves 
and clubs. Write 
for information 
and prices. 


TERRELL, Naturalist 


Dept. H-42, Oshkosh, Wis. 


i? 
‘ 
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Knit your 
own fish 
nets 


All kinds of fish nets, hammocks, etc., may be 
easily and quickly made, with my illustrated in- 
structions before you. 21 photographs show you 
how. Also gives you more information about_ the 
use of nets than has ever been published. Com- 
plete instructions, wire netting needle, mesh blocks 
and 4 balls of twine, for $1.50 postpaid. 

W. E. Clayton & Co., 
43 N. Main &t., Altoona, Kans. 


Insist on Genuine 
HILDEBRANDT 
SPINNERS 


They Catch Fish 
The J. J. Hildebrandt Co. Logansport, Ind_ 


I have caught a lot of them since, but 
that was my first and now I have a 
hankering for a try at sail fishing at 
Miami. I attended a meeting of the Ang- 
lers Club there and I am going to try it 
out sooner or later but I know that it 
can’t be any better than tarpon fishing in 
the St. John’s. 

- Dock HERLONG, Florida. 


AN ANSWER TO A LETTER IN 
JANUARY FOREST AND STREAM CON- 


CERNING DUCKS AND GULLS 
8 gases in) gulls do not interfere 
with ducks in any way andthe ducks 
pay no attention to gulls. Nothing is 
more usual than to see a few big gulls 
light in among a flock of black ducks. 
It is also very improbable that ducks 
would mistake a gull for some dangerous 
bird of prey. They are too clever for 
that. Nevertheless our correspondent’s 
deduction from his observation recorded 
in the January ForEST AND STREAM that 
flocks of duck were disturbed by gulls is 
probably correct. In the published Pro- 
ceedings of the Linnaean Society of New 
York, we find that at the meeting of 
January 22, 1918, “Mr. Cleaves said he 
had found it a regular practice with 
herring gulls, especially when their own 
chief feeding grounds were flooded to 
worry diving-ducks, golden-eyes, scaups 
and buffleheads.” At the previous meet- 
ing it was reported by Mr. Hix that he 
and Mr. Pell “had watched a herring gull 
worrying three golden-eyes on the water, 
which dove to escape the annoyance. 
[Ep1Tors.] 


GOOD POINTS TO BE 
CONSIDERED 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 65) 
country like a seasoned veteran, and his 
style was superb, not only on point, but 
also in action—Ben came flitting along 
the edge of the woods and then, casting 
over into a pasture, he went to the 
farthest end and pointed—pointed with 
all the style and character of what is an 
idealization of one’s mind, but seldom 
seen in reality—those who saw him here 
will carry the picture of his points in 
their memory as long as time lasts.” 

Mary Montrose ran second to the 
great little dog—What a picture the 
teaming of this brace in the second series 
would have made. 

We hope Mr. Rosseau may be induced 
to paint a great Field Trial picture— 
for to those of us who love the dog— 
he shows to his best advantage in keen 
competition against a background of 
rolling prairie or Southern stubble field. 


Steady! 
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SOME GOSSIP ON OUR 
HUNTING DOGS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57) 


family is hunted regularly in the Penn- 
sylvania hills. The Albert’s Mallwyd 
Mixture dogs are often good ones, get- 
ting their share of the Connecticut 
grouse shooting. Victor Bo’, Count Okaw 
and Grouse Bo’, (winners of the New 
York state grouse trials), will give one 
a good selection of pups. La Besita is 
another example of a high-class bench 
dog that had not forgotten how to hunt, 
for» she was one of our recent national 
champicns. 


T is regrettable that lack of space pre- 
vents more than the merest mention 
of the Irish Setters. For a hardy 

salt water dog, and a good one on both 
grouse and quail, the Irishman has much 
to recommend him. He is somewhat 
hard to see in the woods, and tradition 
has. it that he requires to be re-broken 
every year, but, like many traditions, 
there is not much to it. In England 
they win in field trials right along with 
the English setters. That they do not 
win here seems to imply lack of speed, 
compared to the racehorse Llewellins. 
They are certainly heavier-bodied, but, 
for an all-around dog, easy to keep clean 
and looking respectable, they are hard 
to beat. The St. Cloud, Law, Culbertson, 
Rheola and Morty Oge dogs make good 
field hunters among them. 

Coming to the pointers, we will try to 
fix the connection between those famous 
today with the champs of yesteryear, 
whose names you will most likely find in 
dog books. In 1916 the point winners 
were Lewis C, Morris, John Proctor, Sil- 
ver Sides, Security, Comanche Frank, 
Rags Royal Pauper and King Cy. Again 
we hold up our hands aghast—who are 
all these celebrities! In our dog book 
we got the impression that Fishel’s 
Frank, Manitoba Rap, Hard Cash, and 
Alford’s John represented the cream of 
pointerdem, being the champs of 10 
years ago, but what relation are they to 
these new-comers? Well, it is the old 
case of “blood will tell.”” Lewis C. Mor- 
ris is by Fishel’s Frank ex. Bessatina; 
John Proctor, Fishel’s Frank-Miss Ma- 
riutch; Silver Sides, Manitoba Rap- 
King’s Sister; Security. Hard Cash ex. 
Alford’s Royal Rags; Comanche Frank, 
Fishel’s Frank-Lady Johns, a daughter 
of Alford’s John; Rags Royal Pauper, 
Hard Cash ex. Alford’s Royal Rags; 
King Cy, John’s King ex. Bird’s Dakota 
Pride, a descendant of King Cyrano. 

Here we have two generations, reach- 
ing back ten years, and covering the 
champions of today and of the last de- 
cade. To go on back from there to their 
English forebears, the five-generation 
pedigree, herewith of Rags Royal Pau- 
per, will take us nearly back to Bang, 
the father of all modern pointers. The 
pedigree gives the lines of two very 
famous dogs, Hard Cash and Alford’s 
John. Of the other two, Manitoba Rap 
is by Ripple ex. Lady Cyrano, Ripple 
being a grandson of Rip Rap, and Lady 
Cyrano a daughter of King Cyrano 
Fishel’s Frank is by Fishel’s Rip Rap ex. 
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Going after wild turkey 
with your Fndan 


For getting up into the woods quickly and surely, and getting back 
again in comfort and on time, depend uponthe INDIAN. Notrailis 
too rough or narrow, no hill is too steep, no sand or mud too deep. 
There’s more power and speed in the famous INDIAN Powerplus 
engine than you'll ever need: And it’s dependable — always. 


See the improved 1920 INDIAN Models: POWERPLUS with or without 
electrical equipment; and the latest marvel of motorcycle engineering — 
INDIAN Scout Model G-20. A Dollar for every 


Own an INDIAN this week — ride it on your next outing. Ask your INDIAN accepted photo 


dealer for an immediate demonstration. Motorcycle friends: 
Mail us interesting 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY snapshots of your 
Dept. 10 INDIAN hunting 


Springfield, Mass. and fishing trips— 
The Largest Motorcycle Manufacturer in the World wit La little story of 
the picture. Adollar 


bill will be sent you 
at once for every 
accepted photo. 


naan Motocycle 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 
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RUSSELLS 
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Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks ‘ 
boot that sportsmen 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- 
ting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot 


can be. 
Made to meas- 
ure from best 
quality 
chrome- 
tanned 
leathers. 


Ifyourdealer 
doesn’t carry 
RUSSELL’S, 
write us for 
a catalog. 


W.C.RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN 
co. 


612 Wisconsin St. 


New Pleasures 


In Boating 


With a Lockwood- 
Ash Row Boat Engine 
new boating pleasures 

are in store for you. 
Ps, On your vacation, 
jee camping, fishing, pic- 
nicking or hunt- 
ing, you can ex- 
plore new fields. 
You can glide 
through the nar- 
¥ rows, across the 
riffles, over the shal- 

Mt lows. 

Young and old can 
enjoy this practical, 


economical sport. 
Ask for the Lockwood- 
Ash Booklet; learn 
= : he 30-day 

trial plan. 
Lock ween seu 


oTOo 
2003 Jackson St. 
J . Mic 


Lite Eat Wigg. oS zee J 
er 
75 Poking Strips 35*jar. 
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Boy’s Queen, a Jingo dog, and he be- 
came one of the greatest producing sires 
of today. -He is now retired from stud, 
but ten years ago he entered the Na- 
tional Field Trials against the cream of 
the Llewellins and won out, making the 
first big break of the pointers into the 
field trial aristocracy formerly held al- 
most exclusively by the setters. Dog 


men of that period will well remember. 


the excitement and the discussions 
brought about by that famous trial in 
1907. 

The story of Alford’s John is one that 
shows how many a fine dog, ‘whose 
papers have become lost, is apt to spend 
his life hunting in comparative obscurity, 
unknown to the limelight of the National 
Trials, yet no doubt able to hold his 
own with the best of them. A handler 
was trying out two setters, and Alford’s 
John trailed along, uninvited. Once in 
the field, he wiped it up with one setter 
and dusted it off with the other, and the 
handler began to sit up and take notice! 
He took the dog to train, and Alford’s 
John carried everything before him at 
the field trials, winning the champion- 
ship of his day. Then his papers were 
unearthed, and, there you*were,—a point- 
er bred in the purgle! The story of 
“The Prince and the Pauper” comes ir- 
resistably to mind in the telling of this 
tale, and that is how the sons of Al- 


| ford’s John get the peculiar-and unman- 


ageable-name Royal Pauper, for he was 
the royal pauper of dogdom! In picking 
a pointer pup from pedigree, if he shows 
any of the above Big Four in his ances- 
try, or any of their get—he will be well 
worth training! 


I] RATHER like a pointer as a bird dog 


selection. I never owned one, for I 

prefer a setter as a hunting compan- 
ion, but I have shot over many, owned 
by my friends, and know the dogs well. 
To me they seem more natural hunters 
than the setters, but there is something 
essentially wild and houndy about them, 
due to their foxhound ancestry, that 
makes them a bit unapproachable from 
the human side. In the south they are 
much more practicable dogs, as they 
stand the heat better and are immune 


from that pest, the cockle burr, which . 


makes a setter’s life miserable and causes 
his owner many hours of picking and 
shearing in the matted coat. Strange to 
say, more setters than pointers seem to 
he owned in the south, the pointers gen- 
erally being visitors from up north. It 
is probably due to two things; the an- 
cient aristocracy of the setters, for the 
South is slow to change, and the hardi- 
ness of the setter, with his long coat, 
through the cold un-heated winters of 
the South, for, up North the pointer 
generally comes indoors in the winter. 
Two retrievers come to mind as well 
worthy a place in this gossip. Our own 
American product is the Chesapeake, and 
in the Irish Water Spanial he has a close 
rival, albeit one not so well known. The 
Chesepeake is a sturdy, respectable look- 
ing dog; quiet, self-contained and cap- 
able; the water spaniel is the clown of 
dogdom, with a weird arrangement of 
curly coat, out of which pokes a smooth 
haired muzzle, yet all his owners swear 
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by him as “all dog”—the best and gam- 
est sporting companion and retriever 
that ever went on four legs! So far as I 
know they are both strictly retrievers, 
having no pointing ability. Dozens of 
letters come in to me telling of the 
wonderful chases through ice, for miles 
out to sea, after a crippled duck that 
have been staged by these dogs, particu- 
larly the Chesapeakes. 

My personal acquaintance with the 
Chesapeake has led me to regard him as 
a quiet, companionable sort of dog, usual- 


ly with yellow eyes and sedge brown 


coat, a rather good-looking creature, of 
some 60 lbs. weight. In point shooting 
he lies quietly, just outside the blind, 
and swims out to retrieve the ducks, 
which he can do, hour after hour, in icy 
November and December weather. Of 
the Irish water spaniel I can say little 
from personal experience, but friends 
who own and breed him say he is even- 
tempered, sociable and affectionate, as 
are all spaniels, and has a fairly good 
nose for snipe, and quail, although not 
to be compared to a first-class setter or 
pointer. To me it would seem that such 
an odd-looking dog would be apt to em- 
barrass his owner a _ good deal, so 
thoughtless are we in jeering at anything 
that is a bit off our preconceived notions 
of how a sporting dog should look. For 
pedigree names to look for in a Chesa- 
peake pup, I would give the following se- 
lection:—Third generation back; Ches- 
ter, Biownie, Beaver III, Lusitania, - 
Water King Ferg’s Bingo, Otter Girl; 
second generation, Beaver’s Rex, Juda, 
Finney’s Pride, Hale’s Dick; present day, 
Clark’s Sea Wolf, Tony T., Chester 
Matthews, and Furlike. Of Irish water 
spaniels; Hooker Oak Hogan, Mister 
Dooley, Widow O’Gara, Florrie Mc. 
Carthy, Lady Mc: Shane, and Hooker 
Oak Harp are now in the stud in this 
country. The preferred shade of coat is 
reddish brown. 


MONG Airedales, so many new im- 

portations arrive continuously—or 

did up to the War—that it was ra- 
ther confusing to pick a hunting Aire- 
dale out of the numberless bench show 
families that each new imported cham- 
pion started. Our own .Culbertsons, 
Oorangs, Kootenais, etec., are noted for 
being good hunters. Most western 
“varmint men” do not consider their 
Airedales as worth much until they have 
been hunted-at least two seasons, never- 
theless there is no doubt that the Aire- 
dale has a lot of hunt in him, and if the 
pup comes of hunting stock he will do 
to train. I constantly get letters from 
all over the country, telling me of the 
really remarkable work of Airedales on 
all kinds of game. A friend in Maine 
wrote of his Airedale bitch which he 
used on grouse, season after season; 
she marked them as well as any setter, 
and her pups show the same hunting 
qualities. On quail, my own dog Blaze’s 
father, Sandy Briar, was a good quail 
dog, and Blaze himself would find them, 
standing rigid in a'sort of bench show at- 
titude until I came up. He never hunt- 
ed them in the sense that a bird dog 
would—seek birdy cover looking € for 
them, or work out tracks where they had 
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NEW PRODUCTS AND A NEW POLICY 


by J. E. OTTERSON 


PRESIDENT WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 


their stores. We determined not to give this 


HEN we decided to branch out into 
the manufacture of other lines of prod- 
ucts, we were not satisfied that we 


ought to put the name Winchester on Cutlery— 
Tools—Skates—Fishing Tackle—Flashlights. 


Here was a name which had come unblemished 
through fifty-three years of the cleanest kind of 
business dealings. 

Some held that it would lower the prestige of 
this name—that we would destroy its significance 
— if we applied it to more than one line of prod- 
ucts. This was given no small consideration. 


We wondered if it would not perhaps be bet- 


ter to put these new products out under a new | 


> 


name, such as “Eagle,” or “Victory,” or some- 
thing similar. 
We have finally decided to call them Winchester. 


And to make this name mean everything it now 
means on Guns and Ammunition. 


We will not put this name on any product until 
we are sure that the quality is such as to entitle it 
to be stamped with the name. 


And so when an article is handed you with 
Winchester upon it, it will carry our assurance 
that it is up to Winchester standards. 

BSS 

When we decided to establish a series of local 
retail agencies, it was a very great question 
whether we should let dealers throughout 
the“ country put the name of Winchester on 


privilege indiscriminately. 


We have picked out a responsible dealer in each 
town and offered it to him. And we do not want 
him to take it unless he appreciates it, and takes 
the responsibility that goes with it. 


If he feels that he can make the Winchester 
Store stand in his community for fair, honorable, 
clean-cut business dealings, then we want him to 
come into this proposition. 


BSS 
On us rests the heavier responsibility of 
maintaining the prestige, significance, and high 
standing of the Winchester name in the actual 
manufacture of these new products. 


It is with greatest confidence in Winchester ar- 
tisanship, in Winchester methods and Winchester 
manufacturing purpose, that we have taken this 
momentous step. 

BE 

In committing the Winchester organization to 
the making of these new products to bear the 
Winchester name, and in extending the use of 
that name to retail stores, I personally have as- 
sumed a great responsibility to the American 
people. 


I feel this obligation keenly. 


My confidence in receiving your approval is 
secure—knowing all that Winchester has done 
and can do. 


sees ie 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. -*-+ NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S.A. | 





Lyman Receiver Sights 


bring aperture closer to the eye 
without interfering with the action 
of the bolt, and thus greatly in- 
crease the sight radius. This 


makes accurate alignment easier 


and the aim doubly sure. Used 
with disc, they give three sizes of 
aperture, covering practically all 
hunting and target requirements. 
The No. 21 ($4.50) shown here, 
and its companion sight No. 38 
with Windgauge ($6.50), are for 
Winchester 1895 and other models. 


Send for Free Book 


showing complete line of Lyman Re- 
ceiver Sights, Combination Rear Sights, 
Front Sights, etc., and insist on 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


for every purpose and every gun. 


Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 
110 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 


ITHACA 
WINS 


This is F. O. Williams, 
who won the 1919 
Championship of all 
New England with 
an Ithaca. Mayor 
Reed won it in 
1918 with an 
Ithaca. Jay Clark, 
jr. won it in 
1917 with an 
Ithaca. That's 
another record 
for Ithacas. ¢ 

Any man can 
break more 
targets with 
an Ithaca. 
Double guns, 
° including 
war tax 


$45 and 


up. 

































war tax, from 
$700 down. 


.. Catalog free. 


wo ITHACA GUN 
CO., Box 25 


Ithaca, N. Y. 










Ukulele, Hawaiian guitar, Violin, 
Mandolin, Guitar, Cornet or Banjo 
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The Irish Water Spaniel, Mr. 


fed in the morning—but, if he ran spang 
onto a covey, he would stop and note the: 
fact, waiting until I got up with the gun. 
He was poisoned by a bad neighbor be- 
fore he grew much more than out of 
puppyhood, so I had no chance to see 
what he could do with more experience. 
The Culbertson Airedales are noted both 
as lion hunters in the Rockies and on 
priarie chicken in the Dakotas, where 
they are used for retrieving. Another 
Airedale made good on woodcock, and 
his owner wrote me enthusiastcally tell- 
ing of his wonderful work. Altogether it 
seems pretty well established that the 
otter hound ancestry of the Airedale 
survives in him in a certain nose and the 
desire to hunt, and it crops out in cer- 
tain individuals in spite of the strenuous 
efforts to make him all terrier. About 
the only way to get one that will not be 
hopeless as a hunting proposition is to 
make sure that his parents have had 
hunting experience, and our sporting 
magazines, particularly the trapping 
ones, are full of advertisements of litters 
from Airedales that are hunting today. 
From these it should not be difficult to 
make a selection. 


The same method of selection applies 
to the coonhounds, the distinctively Amer- 
ican hound that has nothing to do with 
the foxhound but was bred. down from a 
mixture of French, Spanish and English 
hounds brought over by the settlers. 
From these was developed the American 
coonhound, selecting the best hunters to 
breed from, for our meat ran wild in 
those days and a hound was a most use- 
ful adjunct of the woodsman. The Red- 
bone, Walker, Pennsylvania and J. E. 
Williams strains of coonhounds come 
to mind as good ones to select from. 
Names do not count for as much as they 
do with setters and pointers; all over 
the South and Central West coonhounds 
get traded and studded around among 
the backwoodsmen, and a puppy from 
any pair of noted hunting dogs of these 
strains will run true to form. With 
coonhounds a great deal depends on the 
amount of education expended upon them. 
He who catches a coon alive and uses 
him to train his hound pup by running a 
trail, tying the coon in a tree, etc., will 
have much quicker results from his pup- 
py than the man who just lets him find 
out by experience. 

One of the most popular of all hunting 
dogs in America is the rakbit beagle. He 
comes down to us almost unchanged from 
his- English type, and new ones are be- 
ing constantly imported to improve the 
breed. They all seem naturally good 
hunters and are seldom addicted to gun- 
shyness. Field trial clubs all over the 
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country have kept the stock free from 
bench skow deterioration, so it is quite 
easy to gct good beagle puppies that will 
be born hunters. The Rowett, Forrest, 
Elmore and Chimer strains have done 
much for the breed here. The four Row- 
ett dogs, Warrior, Rosey, Sam and Dolly, 
figure fav back in the pedigree of the 
Rowett pup of today. Of Warrior and 
Rosey we had Rattler, who was exten- 
sively bred to; and Bellman, mated to a 
Rowett bitch, gave us Dan D., winner of 
the 1902 trials. Frank Forrest of the 
New England beagles, mated to Sue of 
the Elmore strain, produced Ch. Clyde, 
and Clyde’s son, Trick, won in his time, 
making three straight champions in the 
Forrest line. 

Other good ones of that period were 
Myrtel, Lady Novice, Spinaway, Rubina 
II and Fashion, which will apt to be 
found back in the third cr fourth genera- 
tion of present-day pedigrees. Of the 
small beagles Ch. Bannerman was a good 
one, also Lady Belle B. Bannerman was 
brought over to counteract the tendency 
to run over size that troubled the beagle 
breeders of that time. Since then, by 
extensive breeding and importation, the 
list of beagles has grown too large to go 
over exhaustively without leaving out too 
many important dogs. A purchase from 
any of the good field trial beagle litters 
of today will not result in disappoint- 
ment, for the dogs are hunted all the 
time and must make good or fall out of 
the limelight altgether. 


OXHOUNDS we consider such a spe- 
cialized breed as to be rather out of 
the limits of this article. What has 

been attempted here is to give the reader 
some idea of how our hunting dogs stand 
today as worthy descendants of noted 
sires and bridge the gup betwen them 
and the champions who have gone down 
in history in imperishable type. . 


A WINTER HOME FOR 
WILD-FOWL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6}) 


HIS delta is a very pleasant resort 
for wild fowl, but nowhere under 
natural surroundings are wild crea- 

tures freed from enemies. Most wild life 
belongs either to the pursuer class or to 
the class pursued. In nature might 
makes right; or at least might triumphs. 
The enemies that these wildfowl of the 
Santee delta encounter are many, and of 
these, formerly, the worst was the negro 
hunter. Pushing about in his dugout 
cypress canoe, which was hardly visible, 
he took heavy toll of ducks. White men, 
also, made it their business to kill ducks 
for the market. But legislation, and the 
passing of most of the lands on the delta 
into the hands of a good spostsman’s club, 
have stopped this kind of pot-hunting. 
While sportsmen bag many duck, they do 
not follow. the game constantly as does 
the market hunter. 

After man, the enemy of which wild- 
fowl stand most in dread is the bald 
eagle. This great bird is found in num- 
bers on the wide delta and on the lonely 
coastal islands and, during the winter, 
appears to prefer wild duck to any other 
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Here are the Trout— 
and these are the Lures 


This catch---and many, many similar to it---is the result of appealing to the cautious, wily trout 
with lures designed to delight his most discriminating taste. And his taste, as fly-rod anglers 
well know, is particular---yes, even fastidious. 


SOUTH BEND 
QUALITY TACKLE 


Includes Trout Lures in a most complete variety 
of types, colors and descriptions 


The Trout Oreno---A wonderfully effective trout lure made primarily 
. for fly-rod casting. Has the same wobbling. diving, erratic action in the water as 
: wonderful Bass-Oreno. Length 134 inches. Also successfully uSed for bass and 
TROUT ORENO other game fish. 

“No s7iRH The Emerson Hough Buck-tail Trout Fly---Designed by the well 
known sportsman. The breathing, life-like qualities of buck-tail hairs, make it 
mighty effective and one of the surest killers. Supplied in various hook sizes, 
snelled or T. D. eye ringed. 

The Pacific Coast Trout Fly---Originally designed for the West, but 
has also proven unusually effective in other waters. Brown color with red tail. In 
various hook sizes snelled. 

The Fuzzy Body Buck-tail Spinner---A rough body buck-tail fly 
with wings. Variety of colors and sizes. Supplied with or without spinner. Flies 
are either straight eye, ringed, or snelled. 

In addition to the above trout lures--South Bend Quality Tackle includes many 
more---as well as a complete line of baits and lures, which have proven successful 
in all fresh water game-fishing and for many species of salt water fish. 


\ Send for “The Days of Real Sport” 
EMERSON HOUGH' * 


BUCK-TAIL FLY RA A postal brings it. Illustrated by Briggs the cartoonist, it tells a live ‘boyhood 
. days” fishing tale. Shows in color the complete line of ‘Quality Tackle. 


Demand South Bend Quality Tackle in golden-rod-yellow 
boxes bearing the below trade-mark. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 


10282 High St. ST South Bend. Ind. 
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Newton Arms and Ammunition 


= 


THE NEWTON ARMS CORPORATION 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Old Sown Canoes 2: 


Quick Action 


An “Old Town Canoe”’ is as responsive to the 
addie as a thoroughbred horse to the rein. 
hen a quick turn is needed to bring a bass 

side o1, or in trolling by the irregular 

outline of lily pads, an “Old Town’’ 

swings to the lightest dip of the 

blade. => but strong, swift 

but sure. Write for illustrated 

catalog. 3000 canoesin stock. 

$67 up. 


: SALE U. S. ARMY GOODS 
From QUARTERMASTER’S DEPT. r 
Complete outfitters and dealers in government goods—from an army hat cord to a battleship. 
Our catalog, 344, containing over 1,000 illustrations of articles for field service, camping, outing, 
etc., mailed on receipt of 10 cents postage. 
THE WAR IS OVER—BUY NOW 


Arm rs $5.50 Sheepskin Vests 

army ce Ghell Bags 7 Army Horsehide Leather Gloves 
Army Gray Wool Blankets 6. Army Wool Socks 

Army Olive Drab Wool Blankets 7.50 Army Officer’s Raincoats 

Wool Shirts (Olive Drab)..... 4.50 and 5.50 Officer’s Sheepskin Coats 

Army Shoes 8.00 Rubber Boots 


ARMY & NAVY STORE CO.. Inc., 245 West 42nd St., New York City 
Largest Camp and Military Outfitters 


ALBERTLEA HIDE AND FURCOMPANY | 
ALBERT LEA,MINN. 
Dealers inHidesFurs | 

Pelts and Wool: Our 

ren : Remodel- 

mm : ring 


furs 
“¥ 


Manufacturers of 
Ladies FineFurs. 
Coats,RobesGl 


SENDFOROUR Rum Leis 
SPECIAL PRICE At 
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food. Being indolent of disposition, he 
catches a crippled duck if there is one to 
be had; and will take every dead duck 
that a hunter leaves in the marsh. But 
when occasion demands, he can exert his 
majestic self. I have seen no more im- 
pressive sight than the spectacle of a 
full-grown eagle taking his toll of a 
mighty concourse of mallards. 

At daybreak one December morning I 
was at a blind near Cane Gap, two miles 
from the mouth of the North Santee. 
Between my stretch of the river and the 
mouth of the same, between Cedar Island 
on the South and Ford’s Point on the 
North, the “big ducks”—mallards and 
black ducks were rafted. All were not in 
one flock; but in all the flocks there must 
have been fifty thousand ducks, and in 
single rafts there were several thousand. 
Just before the sun rose a great bald 
eagle launched himself out in flight from 
a lonely pine on Cedar Island, where he 
had spent the night. Three times he 
wheeled above the woods on the island; 
then he-turned his course northward. 
The ducks, I am sure, saw him sooner 
than I did, and began to rise as soon as 
they were aware of his approach. The 
roar of their wings was so loud and con- 
tinuous that it drowned the low booming 
of the surf. With a mastery of flight and 
an entire indifference to the consterna- 
tion that he was causing, the huge eagle 
beat his way onward. He was looking 
for the mallard he wanted. Finally, from 
a small flock that was hurrying west- 
ward up the river he seemed to select 
one—an old mallard drake. The doomed 
bird was coming up toward Cane Gap. 
The eagle, always keeping above him, was 
hot on the track. The duck was flying 
wildly; but the eagle, with indolent ease, 
gained steadily. When about a hundred 
yards from me, the eagle, then anost 
above the duck, suddenly swerved down- 
ward, turning over in its descent, until 
it was under its prey. By a movement 
so quick that my eye could not follow it 
the talons of the great bird had been 
buried in the breast of the mallard. A 
moment later, by a masterly manoeuver, 
the eagle had regained his poise and, ris- 
ing slowly, beat his burdened way off 
over the marsh. Far, far through the 
rosy morning I watched the lone and 
lerdly eagle pursue his flight, until lost 
to my limited vision in his larger liberty. 
Wildcats, racoons, and minks, take but 
few birds. The delta of the Santee is a 
favorite winter resort for these aquatic 
birds; and they appear to be increasing 
there. Nor are they eager to leave when 
the mystic premonition of the approach 
of spring comes to them. Sometimes I 
have started big flocks of mallards in the 
delta even in late March, when all the 
cypresses are in a mist of tender green. 
I believe that a mallard can travel from 
the mouth of the Santee to the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence in a single night. Such 
speed seems prodigious but the speed and 
the endurance of a wild creature depend 
generally on what is after it; and in the 
case of the wildfowl we are considering, 
grim Winter is after them when.they 20 
southward; and love and mating are be- 
fore them when they journey northward. 
They are, we may say, driven to the 


-| South, and are lured back to the North. 
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YES!AND ITS GUARANTEED 


| Ca 
MY FACE SMOOTH FOR LIFE’ 


SHUMATE RAZORS are so good that we guarantee them for life. 
Here’s the reason: - The blade is made from tungsten alloy: steel, which 
takes a keener edge than any other steel can--andholdsit. You can use 
a SHUMATE for years without honing. The secret of this wonderful steel 
is ours alone, and we guard it jealously. 


Written Guarantee with Each Razor 


Buy a SHUMATE RAZOR and use it, not only a few times, but as long 
as you like. If you decide after an exacting trial, that you don’t like it, 
well exchange it for a new one without a word. : 


Ever recline in a barber's chair and almost go to sleep as you exper- 
ienced that delightful, soothing sensation when his razor swept your face 
clean? And have you said to yourself “I wish I had a razor that would 
perform like that”? A SHUMATE will do it and - - keep on doing it. 


$ 2 Send us $2.00 and the SHUMATE Barber razor will be sent 
e to you postpaid. If your beard is extra wiry, we recommend 
our $3.00 SHUMATE RAZOR, specially ground for this purpose. 
In remitting, give us your dealer's name, and a chamois lined, rust-proof 
case will be included with your razor. 
SHUMATE RAZOR COMPANY, 807 CHESTNUT ST. ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
Establshed 1884 Capacity 10,000 Razors Daily 
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The Wetproof Shells 


LL Remington UMC shells are WETPROOF. The 
famous “Nitro Club.” “Arrow” and “New Club” shells 
have always been good. WETPROOFING made them better. 


An important difference between WETPROOF shells and ordinary shells 
lies in the WETPROOF process, exclusively owned and patented by Reming- 
ton UMC. What's the use of buying ordinary shells when you can get 
WETPROOF at no greater cost to you? 


Rema 
UMC _ 
for Shooting Right 
WETPROOF is not the name of a brand of shells. It is 2 


great forward step in shotshell manufacture originated and 
developed by Remington UMC. WETPROOF shells are 
WETPROOEED in body, crimp and top wad. The shell is 
sealed against wet. Neither rain, mist, fog nor salt air will 
affect WETPROOF shells. They'll work just as smoothly 
through your shotgun after a thorough SOAKING as if they 
had just been taken from your dealer's shelf. 


Ask your dealer for Remington UMC shells. Make sure that 
your shooting will be as good in wet weather as in fair weather. 


And look for the Red Ball on the box. 
Write us for WETPROOF Folder 
THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 


Incorporated 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 


Woolworth Building, New York City 





RANDOM NOTES ON 
RIFLE SHOOTING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59) 


two settings I can cover all ranges up to 
400 yards with sufficient accuracy to 
bring home the meat and after all that is 
the best test to go by. 

I use the first leaf for all shots to in- 
clude about 225 yards, and the second 
leaf for from 225 yards to about 400 
yards. As these ranges cover all but the 
most exceptional of game shots I have 
found it an ideal combination and ade- 
quate for my purposes. 

An excellent method of targeting a 
sporting rifle for use on game is to fire 
several scores at ranges varying from 
100 to 300 yards. For this class of firing 
use a target with a 12 inch white bulls 
eye with a 10 inch black ring around it. 
I know of no firm that makes these tar- 
gets so that anyone desiring to use them 
will have to make them for himself. The 
point of aim here is the center of the 
bulls eye and not just below it as in tar- 
get shooting against a black bulls eye. 
With the white bulls eye your sights are 
silhouetted and errors in aiming can be 
seen at once. The main point, however, 
is that you should aim at the exact point 
you desire to hit, and of course when 
shooting at game that is exactly what 
you do. It is a well-known fact that a 
rifle targeted by holding at six o’clock on 
a black bulls eye shoots about 5 inches 
high at 200 yards and, therefore, is not 
proper for game shooting when one aims 
directly at the game and desires to hit at 
the point where the top of the front sight 
rests. If you intend to use a rest, sight 
your rifle for that method as all rifles 
shoot higher from a rest than when shot 
offhand. If you intend to do much shoot- 
ing from a rest you must exercise great 
care to always rest the rifle at the same 
point otherwise your rifle will shoot 
either higher or lower. 

As a final admonition, think of what 
you’re doing, hold hard, and squeeze 
harder and success in bringing home the 
big buck is only a question of opportunity 
to get a crack at him. 


NATURAL HISTORY 
NOTES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 71) 


or and texture of the black locust leaves 
were unsurpassed in daintiness. 

The tree was a red elm with few 
branches making climbing decidedly in- 
convenient to say the least. As I began 
the difficult ascent, with my kodak 
strapped to my heavy belt, the female left 
the nest with a rush and circling high in 
the air above, uttered that piercing 
scream so familiar to all of us. Though 
tired and breathless when I reached the 
nest, I was immensely pleased with what 
I saw. As soon as I was in a reasonably 
safe and comfortable position, I began to 
make exposures. The light was good and 
with the lens set at varying distances 
(for I had to guess at the focus) I took 
several snaps. The one shown is the best 
result. 
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Outdoor Books 


for Sportsmen 


Prices Mentioned Include Delivery Charges to 
Any Address in the United States or Canada. 


DOG BOOKS 


THE AIREDALE, By W. A. Bruette. This in- 
structive and interesting work covers the his- 
tory, breeding and training of these useful 
dogs. It is the latest and best book on the 
subject. The carefully written articles on the 
early history of the breed, family characteristics 
and the strong and weak points of the important 
dogs whose names- appear in later-day pedi- 
grees are of utmost value to the breeder. Those 
who desire to train their dogs to the highest 
state of efficiency either as companions or for 
hunting will find easily understood and practical 
instructions on the subjects of general training, 
retrieving, swimming and diving, and work on 
squirrels, rabbits, partridges, etc. There are 
important chapters devoted to the laws of 
breeding, kennel management, preparation for 
and handling in the show ring, diseases and 
treatment and many hints and instructions of 
great value to breeders and owners. In cart- 
ridge board covers. $1.00 net. 


POCKET KENNEL RECORD. A handy book 
far immediate record of all.events and trans- 
actions, relieving the owner from risk of for- 
getting important kennel matters by trusting to 

* memory. Black seal. $2.00 net. 


AMATEUR’S DOG BOOK. By William A. 
Bruette. A popular, condensed handbook of 
information concerning the management, train- 
ing and diseases of dogs, including trick, guard 
and watch dogs. With many illustrations, 50c. 
net. 


THE BULL TERRIER. By William Haynes. 
A guide to the dog owner who wishes to be his 
own kennel manager. <A _ full description is 
given of the best types and standards of dogs. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 


DOG TRAINING VS. BREAKING, By §, T. 
Hammond, Asplendid practical volume on 
Dog Training to which is added a chapter of 
practical instruction on the training of pet 
dogs; 165 pages. Price $1.00. 


FOX HOUND, THE By Rogert D. Williams. 
Auth. of “Horse and Hound,” Discusses types, 
methods of training, kenneling, diseases and all 
the other practical points relating to the use 
and care of the hound, etc. [Illustrated. $1.00 
net. 


FOX TERRIER, THE, By Williams Haynes, As 
in his other books on the terrier, Mr. Haynes 
takes up the origin and history of the breed, 
its types and standards, and the more exclusive 
representatives down to the present time. 
Training the. fox terrier—his care and kennel- 
ing in- sickness and health—and the various 
uses to which he can be put—are among the 
phases handled. $1.00 net. 


MODERN BREAKING. By William A. Bruette, 
Probably the most practical treatise that has 
ever been published on the training of setters 
arfd pointers, and their work in the field. Every 
phase of the subject has been carefully covered 
and the important lessons are illustrated by 
photographs from life. It is a book well cal- 
culated to enable the amateur to become a suc- 
cessful trainer and handler. There are chap- 
ters on the Art of Training, Setters vs. Point- 
ers, Selection of Puppies, Naming Dogs, No- 
menclature, Training Implement, Know Thy- 
self, First Lessons, Yard Breaking, Pointing 
Instinct, Backing, Ranging, Retrieving, Gun 
Shyness, Faults and Vices, Conditioning, 
Dont’s. Illustrated by reproductions of Osthaus 
paintings. Cartridge board cover, $1.00 net; 
cloth, $1.50 net. 


NURSING vs. DOSING. By S, T. Hammond. A 
most practical book for the dog fancier, based 
largely on Mr. Hammond’s observation that 
dogs and particularly house dogs, suffer from 
too much medicine. Contents—Nursing, Clean- 
liness, Diet, Other Foods, Kennel and Exer- 
cise,-Common Ailments, Diarrhcea, Convulsions, 
Epilepsy, Distemper, Eczema, Need of Proper 
Care, Stomach, Vermin, Ear, Mange, Nervous 
System, Colic, Worms. Cloth, illustrated, 161 
pages, $1.00 net, 


ORDER FROM 


FOREST AND STREAM 


Book Department 


9 E. 40th St. N. Y. City, N. Y. 
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OREST and STREAM 


OUTDOO 


R BOOKS FREE 


For nearly half a century FOREST AND STREAM has 
maintained its reputation of being America’s recognized 


sportsman’s authority. 


It treats on the how, where and 


when of everything pertaining to hunting, guncraft, trap- 

ping, woodcraft, natural science, training the hunting dog, 

canoeing, angling and ‘every sport of forest or stream. 

YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION RATE, $2.00. Our fif- 
tieth year of continuous service in the interest of sportsmen is approaching and 
to commemorate the event we make the following offer. 


me FOREST and STREAM BOOK GIFT 


Send us $2.00 for a year’s subscription now and in addition to 
entering your order for twelve monthly numbers we will send 
you your choice of any one of the cloth-bound outdoor 
books listed below absolutely free of any additional ex- 


pense. No extra char 


ge for Canadian orders.. 


‘ 


All Books unless otherwise mentioned are cloth bound 
and conditions of gift include delivery to any Post 
Office address in the United States or Canada. 


THE TRAPPER’S GUIDE. A manual of in- 
structions fof capturing fur bearing animals. 
By S. Newhouse and other trappers. It de- 
scribes all animals which the American trap- 
per is likely to meet with, tells how to trap 
them and how to care for and cure their 
pelts. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


WOODCRAFT. By Nessmuk. No one ever 
knew the woods better than Nessmuk or 


succeeded in putting so much valuable in- SING vs. DOSING. By 8. T. Hammond. 


formation into the same compass. Camp 
equipment, camp making, the personal kit, 
camp fires, shelters, be ding, fishing, cook- 
ing and kindred topics are considered. II- 
lustrated, 160 pages. $1.00. 


NIGHT HUNTING. By J. E. Williams. To 


MODERN BREAKING. By W. A. Bruette. 


Probably the most practical treatise ever pub- 
lished on the training of setters and pointers. 
It is a book well calculated to enable the 
amateur to become a successful trainer and 
handler. Contents cover Art of Training, 
Setters vs. Pointers, Selection of Puppies, 
First Lessons, Pointing Instinct, Backing, 
Ranging, Retrieving, Gun Shyness, Faults 
and Vices. Tllustrated. Cartridge board 


cover, $1.00. 


A most practical book on dogs and: particu- 
larly -house dogs’ Conténts — Nursing, 
Cleanliness, Diet, Kennel and _ Exercise, 
Common Ailments, Diarrhoea, Convulsions, 
Epilepsy, Distemper, Eczema, Ear Mange, 
Colic, Worms, Illustrated, 161 pages. $1.00. 


those who have experienced the thrill of DOG TRAINING vs. BREAKING. By S. T. 


hunting by night, this volume offers many 
suggestions. It opens up a new field of joy 
for the sportsman, unparalleled in any other 
form of stalking big or little game. It tells 


Hammond, A splendid practical volume on 
Dog Training to which is added a chapter of 
practical instruction on the training of pet 
dogs. Price, $1.00. 


how and when to hunt, dogs to use, their SMALL-MOUTHED BASS, By W. J. Loudon. 


breeding and care. Price, $1.00. 


SPORTING FIREARMS. By Horace Kephart. 
This book is the result of painstaking tests 
and experiments. Part I deals with the 
rifle, and Part II with the shotgun. The 
man seeking guidance in the selection and 


In this book Professor Louden tells the story 
of his 28 years’ observation of this ever 
game fish. He describes its haunts and hab- 
its, how, when and where they are caught, 
and gives other data of intense interest to 
the angler. Price, $1.00. 


use of small firearms, as well as the ad- FOREST AND STREAM (Book Dept.) 


vanced student, will receive an unusual 
amount of assistance from this work. $1.00. 9 


E. 40th ST., NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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-OQ EACH 


or AS A GIFT 


Both Camp Ax and Hunting Knife 
the finest tempered steel for Forest 


are made of 
AND STREAM. 


The Hunting Knife is patterned after the cele- 


brated “Nessmuk” design. The Cam 
design most popular with experienced 
inch handle makes a most convenie 
the belt, 


Four Dollars secures Forest and Stre 


p Ax is of a 
woodsmen. The fifteen 
nt size for wearing on 


am for two years with 


either Hunting Knife or Camp Ax with leather belt sheath 


free of additional ex 


pense. 


NOTE: Canadian Orders Require 50 Cents Additional 


FOREST «> STREAM, 


9 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
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"Look Through (EE 


These Barrels “@ 


No pitting. No 
metal fouling. 
Just a clean 
sweep of pol- 
ished steel that 
gives the entire 
load proper di- 
rection at every 
shot 


Pyramid Solvent 
did it all with very 
little human effort. 


PYRAMID 
SOLVENT 


easily dissolves smokeless 
and black powder residue. 
and loosens metal fouling. 
cleans all firearms so easily. 






































It gets under 
That’s why it 









The action is purely chemical—but there’s 
nothing to attack the gun metal—not even 
moisture. Pyramid can be left in firearms 
for a long time without danger from rust. 











Pyramid Solvent is forsale 
by most firearm dealers, 
3 ounces.in a_convenient 
flat can that fits the pock= 
et or shooting kit, 30c 
per can. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, send 
30c and we will send you 
a can postpaid. 















gPYRAMID 
RAS) BY i 








Three-in-One Oil Company 
165 EZG Broadway :: New York City 


] 
| 









After Pyramid Solvent, use 
3-in-One Oil to prevent rust 
and to lubricate. 
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_The mother hawk was soon joined by 
her mate and together they continued to 
circle and scream, occasionally making a 
fierce, downward swoop in my direction 
and passing but a few feet above me. 
Their large size, broad, blunt wings and 
widely spread tails convinced me that 
they were Red-tails, and once or twice 
by watching their quick upward flights 
from me, I caught a glimpse of the rusty- 
red color of the tail brightly flashing in 
the sunlight. 

I continued my examination of the nest 
and wrote a detailed. description in my 
field book. It was of a miscellaneous as- 
sortment of dead sticks and twigs built 
very firmly into the forks of the limbs. 
Upon a layer of fresh, green locust 
leaves, rested three dirty white eggs, 
slightly larger than hens’ eggs and prom- 
scuously spotted about the large end with 
dark brown. Unfortunately before I had 
taken any pictures, one egg was broken 
when my foot slipped and in grasping 
another branch for safety, I tipped the 
kodak into the nest from its resting place 
on the edge. Investigating further, I 
found that there were several layers of 
green leaves in the bottom of the nest. 
Those on the bottom were quite dry, 
though yet green, showing that they had 
been severed from the tree but a few 
days. Judging from the contents of the 
broken egg, the bird had been sitting only 
three or four days and it struck me as 
possible that the mother hawk might 
have brought a fresh nest lining of green 
leaves each day since beginning the in- 
cubation. If other bird observers have 
noticed a similiar instance I would like to 
hear from them. 

After nearly an hour in the tree I re- 
turned to the ground weary but satisfied, 
and we left the bird-home gently swaying 
in the cool morning breeze. When we 
reached the road nearly a quarter of a 
mile distant, the anxious call of the 
mother hawk could still be heard. 

Howarp K. Gioyp, Kansas. 


TARPON FISHING AT 
PORT ARANSAS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55) 


Jetty, anchored the motor boat, and 
tackled the sport again. That afternoon 
I made a better record, getting five tar- 
pon strikes and landing three big ones 
—all over 6 feet long. Besides, I hung 
two jackfish, securing both. In all I fished 
only five hours, and landed five tarpon 
and five jackfish, out of eleven tarpon 
strikes and nine hung jackfish. This rec- 
ord made me “high-line” for the year, no 
one having landed previously more than 
two tarpon in a day. No score is kept of 
the jackfish, or, for that matter, of any 
other fish than the tarpon; but there is 
a special black-board for the light-tackle 
fishermen’s record. 

Two of the other boats scored that 
day, the lady before mentioned landing 
two and her companion one. 

Therc were six or eight boats anchored 
most of the day near the ends of the 







jetties, their occupants fishing for jew- 


fish. Half a dozen were caught, includ- 


ing two or three large ones, none, how- 
ever, weighing as much as 300 lbs. 
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Wasn’t I sore that night! Every bone 
and muscle in my body ached intensely, 
and I could barely crawl around. No one 
who has failed to try tarpon-fishing can 
realize what strenuous work it involves, 
and how it often takes a man’s last foot- 
pound cf energy to secure a big fish. - 

‘Before starting operations in |. the 
morning, Charlie told me of a sportsman 
whom he had rowed, who made a practice 
of cutting the line when the tarpon were 
too big for him, and asked me whether I 
do so. This remark. sounded like an in- 
sinuation concerning my advancing years, 
consequently I replied: “It is evident 
that you are totally unacquainted with 
my record at Aransas.” The only time I 
had ever been guilty of cutting loose a 
fish was once when I had hung a ten-foot 
stingray weighing fully 300 pounds, and 
when there was a big bunch of leaping 
tarpon up the Pass feeding on shiners 
and headed towards me. As only the 
previous day I had landed one of those 
brutes of the same size, I let it go without 
any compunction. 


4g N the evening of the 23rd, I received a 
telegram from Leonard saying that he 
would nut arrive until Sunday, much to 

my disappointment, not only because I 

greatly desired his company, but also be- 

cause I missed my good outfit of tackle. 

Next morning four skiffs left the wharf 
about eight o’clock for the fishing 
grounds; and as the wind was a little 
higher and the sea a little rougher than 
the day before, the motor boats were an- 
chored in the Pass a hundred yards or 
more from the outer end of the South 
Jetty. At the latter spot there was a 
bunch of big tarpon waiting for us. I 
saw one man hook a large one within the 
jetty just as.I was crossing the sub- 
merged portion of it. An instant after- 
wards I struck one myseif, our boat being 
on one side of the rocks and the fish on 
the other. I soon got it headed towards 
me and towed it across to the open sea, 
where I struggled with it for half an hour 
before bringing it to gaff. It was a broad- 
backed, heavy, female fish a little over 
6 feet in length. The long struggle from 
a small beat in a choppy sea pretty nearly 
exhausted my strength. Whether for that 
reason or some other, I failed to land the 
next four tarpon that struck, although I 
played almost to a finish a heavy six- 
footer that finally escaped. Incidentally, 
I hung two big jack-fish and secured both. 
Two other tarpon were landed that morn- 
ing, none of the other sportsmen having 
any better luck than I. 

After securing the big tarpon, my rec- 
ord was 12 strikes and 6 fish, conse- 
quently I then had good hope of accom- 
plishing the fifty per cent. score that I 
used to try hard (and often successfully) 
to maintain for each entire outing in the 
years gone by; but my fiasco in subse- 
quently losing four straight ruined my 
chance for attaining the desired percent- 
age. I claim that none but a truly-expert 
tarpon-fisherman can beat or even tie a 
fifty-fifty score. 

Upon reaching the hotel, much to my 
disgust, I found a telegram recalling me 
immediaicly to New Orleans; - conse- 
quently I quit fishing in order to attend 
to business, leaving word for Leonard 
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“‘Slam— Bang !”’ 


66 . . 

They were cans’ —going down 
the wind like blue blazes, a good 
sixty yards away—and I got ’em 
both. Clean hits, too. 


“T tell you, there’s nothing like 
Infallible or ““E. C.”? They’ re 
the hardest hitting, cleanest burn- 
ing powders | ever shot. 


“*And they’ re reliable—always the 
same. You take no chances when 
you shoot Hercules Smokeltéss 
Shotgun Powders. 


“‘Better try *em. You can buy any 
one of fourteen standard shells loaded 
with Infallible or ‘‘E. C.’’ And the 
shell you shoot is one of that fourteen.”’ 
a HERCULES POWDER CO. 

. 1009 Orange Street 
Wilmington, Delaware 








SENG OR THESE BUNGALOW BOOKS 


PLAN FUTURE HOMES 

NOW WITH ECONOMY 

“—— PLANS OF 
CALIFORNIA STYLES 


—noted for comfort, 
beauty and adaptability 





to any climate. 
se Cal. 
SPECIAL OFFER Ho 
Send $2.50 for all 3 above ef} OO. gy "$8.180 to 
books and get book of. 75 Fee (Ep 
Special Plans, slsoF REE The New Colonials 
Garage folder. ay $1 $3,000 to 
EXTRA—“Little a, , 
40 Plans, $750 to $3,000; ee sparen 
* Tier ee 800 to 


Money back if not satisfied 054,500 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects 
262 California Building, Los Angeles 


¢ 
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POWDERS 


INFALLIBLE ECI 














This Cruiser Outfit Makes Traveling a Joy 
With a Cruiser Outfit on your 


Ford Roadster bag ae 4 
can make camp wherever you ae — a h 


dd al tt tent over 
you aud do your own cooking, ‘Not s TRAILER. 
oa eee attachmentonly . . . + « $80.00 

B— Rosy, —_ sewhs pita ee 
and fender irons Crui outfit fx acluding 

- lete ser ms ang S008 
cooking uten: utensils, farni ture, bucket and : 


2016 E. Johnson St. Madison, Wis. 
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Preventive 


treatments are logical and 
consistent. Don’t wait to be 
ill, adjust unpleasant condi- 
tions before they become 
chronic. Baths, treatments, 
an equable climate, a perfectly 
adjusted cuisine and a happy 
environment will help to fore- 
stall illness. Hotel Chamberlin 
at Old Point Comfort, Virginia, 
has every condition making 
for re-creation. A few weeks, 


healthful 


LD 


or even days, may prevent long 
continued disarrangement of 


conditions—‘“‘A stitch 


in time saves nine.” 


George F. Adams, Manager 


Furtress Monroe, 


NEW YORK OFFICES: Bertha Ruffner 


Virginia 


Hotel Bureau, 1270 Broadway, Cooks Tours, or 


“Ask Mr. Foster” at any of his offices. 


You missed—you could have had 
another shot with a 


MAXIM ©)SILENCE 


Price, .22 calibre, $5.00. 

Send 6c for book of humor- 429% 

ous stories by well known hy 

marksmen. fy 
MAXIM SILENCER CO. 

69 HOMESTEAD AVE., HARTFORD, CONN. 


iaAC 
Was Heddon 
Bait Casting Reels 

Jim Heddon 2-Piece Rods 

Baby Crab and Other Minnows 


“Ask the Fish!’ 


For all lubrication and 
polishing around the 
house, in the tool shed 

Y or afield with gun or rod. 


NYOIL 


In the New Perfection 
Pocket Package 


is a matchless combination. 
Sportsmen have known it for 
| years. Dealers sell NYOIL at 
| 15e, and 35c, Send us the name 
of a live one who doesn’t sell 
NYOIL with other necessaries 
for sportsmen and we will send 
you a dandy, handy new can 
, need top and screw tip) con- 
ning 8% ounces postpaid 

for 35 cents. 


| WH. F. RTE, New Bedford, Mass. 


Colorado Teachers College 


HOME Offers courses of instruc- 


tion by correspondence. 

STUDY “te GREELEY PLAN” 

known throughout the U. S. helps stu- 

dents in absentia, ° 
Ask J. G. CRABBE, President 

Greeley, Colorado 
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that I would return as soon as possible. 
I learned that I could go to Corpus 
Christi by boat and get a night train for 
New Orleans on the Gulf Coast Line; 
hence I made the trip in that way, al- 
though I had figured on having to re- 
turn by the route I had travelled when 
coming, viz., via San Antonio. 
(To Be Continued) 


ON THE FINE ART 
OF FUR TRAPPING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 63) 


and seldom leaves the water courses, ex- 
cept to cross to another body of water. 
The mink visits every burrow, den, hole 
and drift pile on. its route, dives into 
hollow logs and noses around snags and 
doesn’t hesitate to leave the water to 
chase squirrels, rabbits or partridge. 

In the fall the ’coon also dabbles in the 
water a lot and will be found using the 
same runways and crossings utilized by 
mink and otter. These animals will in- 
variably cut across a point of land where 
there is a sharp bend in a stream, and 
when such a trail is located the trapper 
can set a trap at each end of it with a 
treble chance at a catch. 

The muskrat is a widely distributed 
and prolific water animal. It seldom 
leaves the banks of streams further than 
a hundred yards, only then to feed on 
some farmer’s'crop. The natural food 
of the ’rat is the roots of acquatic plants. 
It is an abundant “sign” maker, and a 


| colony of ’rats will have well-worn 


trails along the edges of the water and 
bank. Where these trails are narrowed 
by a tree, stone, or ledge of rock the 
trapper makes his set. While the No. 1 
trap is standard for muskrat, the mink 
feeds on this animal when hungry and 
other food is scarce, consequently it fol- 
lows the muskrat runways and a trap 
that would hold only the ’rat would not 
be much of a money-maker compared 
with the numbers 1% and 115. These 
latter traps not only secure a high grip 
on the ’rats’ leg, but they hold the mink 
or ’coon that gets in them and even the 
otter, provided it didn’t get a solid pull. 

So the systematic trapper makes 2 
water set and expects it to catch any 
water animal that comes along. A trap 
for the medium sized animal is used, 
which will hold the smaller and larger 
ones as readily. 

When he makes a land set he may 
expect to catch a skunk, but the chances 
are a ’possum will amble along first 
For the land animals, including the 
skunk, ’possum, civet, weasel, marten, a 
bait set is the most practical because 
trails in the woods are hardly discern- 
ible and a proper bait attracts any of 
these animals to the set. 

A muskrat, chicken or bird should be 
used for bait. Invariably the bait must 
be placed either in a natural enclosure 
of some sort. or in a cubby pen. The 
latter may be made with old sticks or 
chunks placed in such a position as to 
protect the bait from robbers and force 
the animal over the trap. The pen is 
usually made horseshoe shape and cov- 
ered over to keep out snow, whiskey- 
jacks and crows. et 
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AGENTS WANTED 


“INSYDE” TIRES—INNER ARMOR FOR 
automobile tires; prevent punctures and blowouts; 
double tire mileage; liberal profits; details free. 
American Accessories Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Dept. 81. 

ooo OOOO 
ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 


BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE ALL SORTS 
of old-time and modern firearms. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, 805 Madison Ave., New York City. 


DECOYS 


DECOYS, CALLERS—PURE BRED DUCKS. 
—Wild Mallards, $4.00 pair, extra hen, $2.50; 
English callers, young, $8.00 pair; yearlings, 
$10.00 pair, extra hen, $5.00; black Mallard, $6.00 
pair, extra hen, drake, $3.50. Duck book, 25c. 
Mail draft, E. Breman Co., Danville, Illinois. 


FISH FOR STOCKING 


FISH FOR STOCKING—BROOK TROUT FOR 
stocking purposes. Eyed eggs in season. N. F. 
Hoxie, Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS, WE HAVE 
the only establishment dealing in your small- 
mouth black bass commercially in the United 
States. Vigorous young bass in various sizes, 
ranging from advanced fry to 8 and 4 inch finger- 
lings for stocking rposes, Waramaug Small- 
Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. Correspondence in- 
vited. Send for circulars. Address Henry W. 
Beeman, New Preston, Connecticut. 























FOR SALE, 


FOR SALE—‘‘BIRDS OF NORTH AMER- 
ica,” Baird; Brewer & Ridgeway; 5 vols.; cloth; 
perfect condition, $110. Address H. S, Hedges, 
Charlottesville, Virginia. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


FOR SALE—NEW 12 GAUGE ITHACA FIELD 
grade, double hammerless, full choke; aranteed 
perfect; price $30. Paul Leib, Anna, Illinois. 


FOR SALE—TWENTY, STANDARD MAKES, 
shotguns; eight new; description and price on ap- 
plication. A. M. Williams, Bradford, Pennsylvania. 


KENTUCKY FLINTI-LOCK RIFLES, OLD- 
time pistols, revolvers and guns. Large _assort- 
ment; reasonable prices. Printed list free. Stephen 
Van Rensselaer, 805 Madison Avenue, New York 


City. 


“NITRO CLUB” 
12’s all loads; fresh. 
Park, Illinois, 
———=_=—_=—=_—_—_—_—_[—_—_—_—_$_—<_—<_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—__= 

LIVE sTOCK 


DETROIT BIRD STORE, DETROIT, MICH., 
mails free Canary Book to’ your address. Our 
specialties, pheasants, pea fowls, wild ducks, fancy 
pigeons, fancy fowls, tame monkeys, cub bears, 
broken rabbit hounds, ferrets, hares, cavies, An- 
dreasberg roller canaries, talking parrots, pets of 
all kinds. Largest bird store in America. 


RAISE GIANT RABBITS FOR ME. I FUR- 
nish breeders cheap, and ~~ all you raise at 
30 to 60c per pound alive. undreds make big 
money. Send 10c for Breeders’ Instruction Book- 
let, contract price list, etc. Frank E. Cross, 6407 
Ridge Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 








SHELLS; 1,000, $34.75— 
American Ammunition, Oak 





MISCELLANEOUS 
ATTRACT WILD DUCKS—PLANT WILD 


celery and other attractive feeds. I specialize in 
developing natural feeding grounds that attract 
wild game. Write for literature. Clyde B. Ter- 
rell, Dept. H-81, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


BOOKS WANTED—ADVERTISER DESIRES 
to procure not more than five copies of “Gun- 
craft,” by W. A. Bruette. Will pay $1.00 per 
ccpy. In answering this advertisement please ad- 
vise if you have book and do not send same un- 
til notified. Address J. T. W., Box 5, Forest 
AND StreaM, 9 East 40th St., New York City. 


_ EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ting for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary; details free. Press Syndicate, 529, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


FLY. TYING MATERIAI—EVERYTHING 
for tying your own flies. Also anglers’ supplies. 
oo list free. A. Willmarth, Roosevelt, New 

or! 














I PAY HIGHEST PRICE FOR MUSERAT, 
opossum, gray squirrel, skunk, etc., as I manu- 
facture fur garments, saving you middleman’s 
profits, Geo. McCauley, Manheim, Pennsylvania. 

PRINTING PRESS WANTED.—WILL EX- 
change pedigreed Rufus Reds or New Zealands 
for same. Forest City Rabbitry, 1816 West State, 
Rockford, Illinois. 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTORS; SPLEN- 
did pay and expenses; travel if desired; unlimited 
advancement; no age limit; three months’ home 
study; situation arranged. Prepare for perma- 
nent position. Write for booklet CM 98. Stand- 
ard Business Training Institute, Buffalo, New 


York. 


SHORT STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETCO., 
are wanted for publication. Literary Bureau, 149, 
Hannibal, Missouri. 


THE WAY TO GET A GOVERNMENT JOB 
is through the Washington Civil Service School. 
We prepare you and.you get a position or we 
guarantee to refund your money. Write to Earl 
Hopkins, President, Washington, D. C., for book 
RJ 2048, telling about government positions with 
lifetime employment, short hours, sure pay, regu- 
lar vacations. 


WANTED—VAUX MODEL CANOE, BUILT 
by Rushton. R. W. Burger, P, O. Box 229, City 
Hall Station, New York City. 


WANTED—RAW FUR. WRITE OR WIRE 
for prices. Will call and see you on large lots. 
Have large orders for muskrats Will hold -sep- 
arate if requested. I have one price for each 
grade only. Liberal grade. Nelson Hofsteter, 
Orrville, Ohio. 











PATENTS 


INVENTIONS WANTED. CASH OR ROYAL- 
ty for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 195, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


PHOTO ACCESSORIES 


pices iahpeeniinl ath tated tk ipeceaietie ition 
MAIL US 15c WITH ANY SIZE FILM FOR 
development and six velvet prints, or send six 
negatives any size and 15¢c for six prints, or 
send 85c for one 8 x 10 mounted enlargement. 
Prompt, perfect service. Roanoke Photo Finish- 
ing Co., 220 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Virginia. 








REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 


$5.00 DOWN;. $5.00 MONTHLY; SIX ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 
$100.00; hunting, fishing, trapping. 1973 North 
Fifth, Kansas City, Kansas. 


FOR SALE—AN IDEAL GAME PRESERVE 
(in order to close an estate). St. Vincent’s Island, 
Florida, The only perfect and complete huntin 
and fishing preserve left in this country. Situate 
in the Gulf, eight miles from Apalachicola, Fla. 
Contains 11,290 acres,’ It is nine miles long, and 
four miles wide, about one-half covered with 
original forest, grant pines and palmetto, and 
beach as fine as Ormond’s. There are five large 
fresh water lakes, connected by deep creek, which 
flows by manor house to sea. A dozen other ponds 
afford fresh water for deer, wild boar, wild cattle, 
turkey, great numbers of all species duck; and some 
alligators, as well as great quantity of large and 
small fish. Contains at a low estimate 1,000 deer, 
200 head of cattle (wild), perhaps a thousand wild 
pigs. There are a half dozen bungalows, a sulphur 
water spring, a 65-foot yacht and a launch, Bord 
auto, mules and milch cows go with the place. 
Address R. W. Pierce, No. 663 Main Street, 
Buffalo, New York. 


FOR SALE—SMALL COTTAGE AND THREE 
acres, Catskill Mountains; borders Delaware River 
and highway; best bass fishing in State; $250; 
also cottage for summer. E. Henderson, Hale 
Eddy, New York. 








TAXIDERMY 


FUR DRESSING, TANNING, TAXIDERMY 
—Quality and prompt service; catalogre on re- 
quest J. C. Mirguet Co., Inc,, 12 Ely Street, 
Rochester, New York. 





TRAPPERS SUPPLIES 


CATCH FOXES ON SNOW.—NO WONDER- 
ful baits or absurd arrangements. A new, com- 
mon-sense method used by an experienced long- 
line fox-trapper. Absolutely on the level. The 
only sure way. Sent peemetiy $1.00. Jj. A. 
Chamberlin,. East Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 
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TRAPPERS’ POISON—GOES’ LIQUID Pol- 
son capsules kills animals on spot. Goes’ luring 
bait attracts them. Fourteenth season in mar- 


ket. Free circulars when this paper is men- 
tioned, , Edmund Goes, Station C, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 





TRAPPERS—SEND FOR BIG ILLUSTRATED 
catalogue of traps and supplies. We will save 
you money. Raw furs bought. Barr-Wight Co., 
Inc., 14 Oxford Street, Boston, Mass.; 60 State 
Street, Bangor, Maine; Athens, Michigan. Ad- 
dress nearest office. 


WOLF SCENT THAT GIVES RESULTS; NO 
other ever d'd for me. Attract many other ani- 
mals also. Bottle, $2.00. Charles Brown, Wolf 
Trapper, Wilbur, Wash. 





WILD RICE 





GUARANTEED GERMINABLE WILD RICE 
seed. Write Robert C. Campbell, Keene, Ontario. 


DOGS. 



























In transactions between strangers, tle 
purchase price in the form of a draft, 
money order or certified check payable to 
the seller should be deposited with some 
disinterested. third person or with this of- 
fice with the understanding that it is not 
to be transferred until the dog has been 
received and found to be satisfactory. 













AIREDALES 


AIREDALES — HUNTERS, SHOW DOGS, 
pups, grown stock, all ages. Whitcomb, The Aire- 
dale Man, Kingsport, Tennessee. ~ 


AIREDALE TERRIERS — MATRONS AND 
grown dogs. Several litters of puppies. Finest 
pedigreed. A litter whelped, July 28 out of 
Hickory’s Sire. Ch, Abbey. King Nobbler._ Cor- 
respondence invited. Grayling Kernels, Louise 
P. Gray, Prop., R. R. No. 2, Grand Rapids, Mich- 


igan. 


AIREDALE TERRIERS WANTED—MALE 
or female, young or grown. Whole litters or 
bitches in heat or whelp. Must be healthy, thor- 
oughbred and priced sensible. Can use any num- 
ber. A. Kennel, Bound Brook, New Jersey. 


AIDEDALE TERRIERS WANTED, PUPPIES 
and grown stock, either sex. Must be healthy, 
thoroughbred, reasonable. Give full particulars. 
If you wish to buy an Airedale, write for our 
a. list. Airedale Exchange, Box .M, La Rue, 

0. 


_“LIONHEART AIREDALES ARE sOME 
airedales,” writes a government hunter from Len- 
nox, Idaho. Another “professional” in Nevada 
ordered a Lionheart airedale, then another, and 
has come back for his third, The professionals 
carry no dead timber. Our puppies have made 
good from Alberta to. Old Mexico, as hunters, re- 
trievers, stock dogs, watchdogs, companions for 
men, women and children. A few puppies usually 
for sale, rich in the blood of champions, “fit to 
show and bred to hunt.” Lionheart Kennels, 
Box 1412, Anaconda, Montana. 














COLLIES 
xia smyiaL. nace nea Oates ia ee et 
WHITE COLLIES, BEAUTIFUL, INTELLI- 
gent, refined and useful; pairs not a kin for sale. 
The Shomont, Monticello, Iowa. 
GUN DOGS 


BROKEN POINTERS, PEDIGREED AND 


not; also setters not pedigreed; State which is 
wanted. Birds killed over them each day in 
Florida. H. H. McGovney, Washington Court 


House, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—A LARGE LIVER AND WHITE 
pointer, whelped June, 1916; price $75. Have 
shot over him two years. Reason for selling, too 
fine haired for our briary country. Corr nd. 
ence invited. Henry W. Wilson, Clarion, Penn- 
sylvania. 


HUNTING DOGS—RABBIT HOUNDS, FOX 
hounds, coon, opossum, skunk, squirrel, bear, deer 
dogs, setters, pointers, farm, pet dogs. Browns 
Kennels, York, Pennsylvania. 








(Dogs, continued, page 93.) i 
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Mr. Fisherman 


By all means send for a 


copy today of our big 500 page 
GUIDE OF SOUTH FLORIDA 


RINALDI PRINTERY Tampa - Florida 





FOREST AND STREAXM 


300 illustrations 
BIG FISHING 
SECTION, with’ 
chapters on Bird Life, 
Golf and other inter- 
esting topics. 


50c. 


Post 
Paid 





NEWFOUNDLAN 





A Country of Fish and Game 
A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 


kinds of Fish and Game. 
and Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. 


All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon 
Americans who have been fishing and hunting in New- 


foundiand say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can 


be secured and with such ease as in Newfoundland. 
Booklet and Folder, cheerfully forwarded upon application to 


Information, together with illustrated 


F, E, PITTMAN, General Passenger Agent, 


Reid Newfoundland Company, 





Motors. 


PRACTICAL EXTERIOR BALLISTICS 


for 


HUNTERS and RIFLEMEN 


J. R. Bevis, M.Sc., Ph.D, and Jno A. 
Donovan, M.D., F.A.C.S. 

The Most Practical Up-to-the-minute Book 
published on the subject; scientific, yet 
clear and simple. 

Do your own figuring, and have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that you are absolute- 
ly right. All necessary tables. 

Every problem that comes up in the life 
of every rifle man and hunter is worked 
out according to formula, so that the reader 
may see exactly how to do it. Everything in 
ballistics is solved. Be your own authority. 

Cloth, illustrated, 196 pages, 
$1.25 postpaid 


BEVIS & DONOVAN 
Phoenix Bldg. Butte, Montana 


TO PAY 





NINE MONTHS 
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save 
“you money. We muke our bicycles § 
in our own new model factory 
sell direct to you. We put real 
quality in them and 
anust satisfy you. 
44 STYLES, colors, and sizes to 
choose from inour famous RANGER 
dine. Send for big beautiful catalog. 
Many parents advance the first 
‘payment and energetic boys by odd 
iobs — paper routes, delivery for 
stores, etc., the bicycle earn 4 
amoney to meet the small morthly Payments. \ 
DELIVERED FREE on Ap; and 30 DAYS 
—, Select the bicycle you a and terms 
ts —eash or easy pa . 
RES =". horns, indie sundries and ee for all 
bieycles—at half usual prices. SEND NO MONEY 
but write today for the big new catalog, prices and terms. 


M EA fr CYCLE COMPANY 


Sale Army Goods 


Purchased from Quartermasters Dept. 
Miered at prices ‘far below government cost. 


All New Goods—No reclaimed or 


renovated 
A FEW SPECIALS 














Blankets, O.. Di, GB X G4. ........0.cceccsccs $8.00 
Leather Jerkins, wool, cloth lined............. 7.00 
Army Officers’ Raincoats............. 8.50 and 10.00 
Army Socks, 35¢ pair, 3 pairs for............ 1.00 


All-Wool Underwear, garment 
Hip Rubber Boots................... 













Army Heavy Wool Socks, pair................ 1.00 
oo —s — a: saad ae 
erman’s U. S. Army Gs th Sinise os oo» 8.85 
GONE NG 5a occ ikke ince caves e0 





37 West 125th St.. New York City 











St. John’s, New Foundland 


FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle nc leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry by 
hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; 
used by U. 8. 
Chicago -— ~ Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard 
atalog. 


King Folding Canvas Boat Co., 428 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


and Foreign Governments. Awarded 
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Senior and Junior camps for girls, under 20, Roxbury, 
Vt. Famous for fine saddle horses, RIDING 
and thorough instruction in horsemansh‘p.  Teela- 
Wooket is a three hundred acre ““Wonderland”’ in the 
heart of the Green Mountains, with athletic fields, 
clay tennis courts, sleeping bungalows, and a private 
pond for swimming and water sports. Write for a 
booklet with the stories and pictures of camp life at 
Teela-Wooket. 


MR. & MRS. C. A. ROYS, 10 Bowdoin St, Cambridge, Mass. 


Belle Isle 


A real Military and Naval Camp for boys (12 to 
20) on salt water, Real staff—Real equipment 
and Real training. 


Send for Booklet. 


Address MAJOR W. H. PARKER, U. 8. Marine 
Corp., Ret., 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


CAMP ALLEGRO 
SILVER LAKE, N. H. 


At the gateway of the White Mountains. Moun- 
tain climbing a specialty. Water sports. Motor 
boat. Best of tennis courts. Music. Dramatics. 
Moderate fee. Booklet. 


MRS. BLANCHE CARSTENS 


523 Washington St. Brookline, Mass. 












Belle Isle Camp 





Raise Hares for Us 


Immense profits quickly and easily 
made. We furnish stock, and pay 
$2.00 to $3.00 each, also expressage 
when 3 mo. old. Contract, bock’ets, 
etc., 10. Nothing Free. THORSON 
RABBIT CO., Dept. 7, Aurora, Colc. 











mOTORCYCLE BARGAINS 
Send 2c stamp today for Holiday list of guaranteed 
rebuilt fhotorcycles. All makes—Harley, Thor, Excel- 
sior, Indian, Reading Standard, singles or twins. Better 
buys than new. Save half on your motorcycle. 


THE WESTERN PLIES CO. 
380 HAYUTIN BLDG. DENVER, COLO. 


Wrestling Book FREE 
Earn anner res 


by mail. 
Neb. 


First Prize at 
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Most any sort of animal is apt to 
travel a secluded land animal trail and 
for this reason the trapper takes the pre- 
caution to set a large trap. The trap 
for this purpose is a double spring No. 3, 
which will hold the fox or ’coon. Every 
precaution against leaving human odor 
or give-away signs should be taken, for 
one never knows just what will blunder 
along the trail. The trap may be set for 
a ’coon, which would not scare at the 
smell of rusty iron, but an otter is likely 
to take a short cut across land and meet 
up with the way-laying trap. If the 
trap has been properly set and clogged 
so the animal cannot get a steady pull, it 
will get the wariest and strongest ani- 
mals, 

It is the study of these peculiar habits 
of the fur bearers and attention to de- 
tails and precautionary matters that 
make for successful trapping. He who 
sets a trap carelessly for the skunk just 
because this particular animal is a 
dummy will never get a maximum num- 
ber of catches. Any animal is apt to 
occasionally . get off its beat. I once 
crossed an otter trail in the deep woods 
several miles from water. Although a 
semi-water animal, the otter often 
crossed from one body of water to an- 
other, and at such times is apt to blun- 
der into a fisher or fox trap. 

Again I have caught the fisher and 
lynx, land animals, in traps set in the 
water for mink. Once I caught a fox on 
a sand bar a hundred yards from shore, 
which was unusual and remarkable, con- 
sidering the “killer” set for this animal 
is one specially designed so ‘the fox steps 
on the camouflaged trap in the effort to 
keep its feet dry while reaching for the 
bait pinned further out in the water! 


E correct use of scent baits for 

fur bearers is a science. The trap- 

per must know the habits of the 
fur bearers as well as a mother knows 
her child to intelligently use scents. 
Their logical use is a profitable asset to 
the trapper; their ignorant use a detri- 
ment. 

During the early months of the year 
fur bearers are traveling more than at 
any other period. At this time they are 
able to procure plenty of natural food, 
and for this reason blind sets made in 
trails and dens are more satisfactory. 
Unless bait sets are skillfully made, the 
bait appears suspicious to the animal. 
Few trappers know how to use a bait in 
the right way. 

Many animals have the habit of cach- 
ing the remaining. portion of a kill. 
Other animals will rob these caches 
when the opportunity is offered. Some 
animals are parasital in this respect, 
depending almost exclusively for a liv- 
ing on the caches of preying animals. 
Now an animal’s cache is usually hid- 
den, or at least placed on the ground in 
an isolated spot, certainly never sus- 
pended on the end of a stick as bait 
is customarily exposed by the amateur 
trapper. Lightly cover your bait with 
leaves and leave it to the animal’s keen 
sense of smell to ferret out the lure. 
The covering has the further advantage 
of preventing birds from stealing the 
bait, since they depend on sight. If the 
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In transactions between strangers, the 
purchase price in the form of a draft, 
money order or certified check payable to 
the seller should be deposited with some 
disinterested third person or with this of- 
fice with the understanding that it is not to 
be transferred until the dog has been re- 
ceived and found to be satisfactory. 










































On the 
bait is in an enc.csed cubby pen there 
is no need to cover it. 

One of the best bait sets used by pro- 
fessional trappers for fox and fisher is 
to pin the bait to a snag on a tree 
trunk, just above the jumping reach of 
the animal. The logic in this set is 
that the animal keeps its eye on the 
bait, nose in air and thus doesn’t dis- 
cover the hidden trap on the ground* 
under the bait. It is reasonable for the 
animal to suppose a bird has cached the 
bait, or a tree-climbing animal lost it in 
ascending. The position of this set is to 
be preferred to one on the ground, for 
the animals mentioned, because the bait 
can be seen and smelled further, and 
the animal will make several jumps to 
reach it, thus assuring a sprung trap. 

Blind sets work better for the com- 
mon fur bearers until heavy snow falls, 
when they will be forced to take bait. 
The trap should be set in a trail or 
other place where the animal will be 
sure to tread the pan in an unsuspecting . 
moment. 

When baits are used, it is advisable 
to use a scent that will attract the ani- 
mal to the set. If the weather is not 
freezing, a fresh, bloody bait for car- 
nivorous animals is better when used 
alone. If the weather is cold enough to 
freeze meat there will be no perceptible 
odor to attract the animal, hence the 
reason for using a scent. If the bait 
is a fish, the logical scent to use is fish 
oil. The rotted flesh of house cats, 
muskrats and skunks are often used, 
especially for fox. It will also attract 
other fur bearers. “Most fur animals 
will eat, and some prefer, tainted meat. 
To the rotted flesh should be added a 
few drops of skunk musk and the scent 
glands of several muskrats. This con- 
coction is perhaps the best universal at- 
tractor seent-bait in use. 

After January, a scent bait that con- 





























they strike; they bring home the bacon. 
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REGISTERED QUAIL DOGS.—THREE HIGH- 
class shooting dogs, 2 pointers, 1 Llewellyn setter, 
all three years old. ast, snappy, wide rangin 
hunters; stanch, steady, nice retrievers an 
thoroughly experienced, $250 each. Brace two- 
year old pointers, medium range, stanch on point, 
back, and nice retrievers, $200 each, $375 brace. 
Brace high-class pointer and setter bitch, well bred 
and no better brood bitches anywhere. Fast and 
snappy, and very stylish. Good retrievers, $175 
each. Also pointer and Llewellyn bitch, three- 
years old, just bred. Both are finished shooting 
dogs, $200 each. This litter of pups ought to 
pay for them. Ten other dogs, all finished and 
guaranteed. Harmon Sommerville, Amite, Lou- 
isiana. 3 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS OF 
Berry, Ky., offer for sale setters and pointers, fox 
and cat hounds, wolf and deer hounds, coon and 
opossum hounds, varmint and rabbit hounds, bear 
and lion hounds, also airedale terriers. All dogs 
shipped on trial, purchaser alone to judge the 
quality. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. Sixty-eight page, highly illustrated, in- 
teresting and instructive catalogue for 10c in 
stamps or coin. 


YOUNG FOX HOUNDS, 








THOROUGHLY 


trained on rabbits, started on fox, $25 each. Ivan 
Carrel, Buchanan, Michigan. 






ROBERT H. ROCKWELL 


1440 E. 63rd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





FISHERMEN—Razor sharp hooks; hooks ao time 










Hones your hooks rope sharp in a jiffy; doubles your 
catch; made of CARBORUNDUM and ‘lasts for years. 
“GET READY” now for the 1920 season by buying a 
HOOK-HONE today and dressing up the hook points 
on all your lures. Perfection H. H., 4 in. long, T5c.; 
Junior, 3% in., 50c.; nifty leather case, 35c.; 
local dealer cannot supply you send direct. . Sold by 
Abercrombie & Fitch Co., New York—Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago—Maxwell Hardware Co., Oakland, Cal.—Collister & 
Sayle Co., Cleveland—Murta-Appleton & Co., Philadel- 
phia—Lou J. Eppinger Co., Detroit—Bourne & Bond, 
Louisville—Mermod-Hill Co., St. Louis—Johnston’s, 639 
—— Ave., Pittsburgh—and all other first-class tackle 
lealers. 

The Columbus Specialty Ce., Dept. M., Columbus, Ohio 



















FOR SNOW-TIME JOY 


The Great Sport of Skiing is open to 
everyone who enjoys the outdoors. 
Interesting Catalog Free 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
Ellis and Hampden Ave., &t. Paul, Minn. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
DOGS FOR SALE—SHEPHERDS, COLLIES, 
ratters, bull dogs and rabbit hounds. G. W. Brug- 
ger, Clyde, Ohio. 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING — MONTHLY 





— featuring the hound. Sample free. 
i ress Desk F, Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, 
inois. 









MANGE, ECZEMA, EAR CANKER GOITRE, 
sore eyes cured or no charge; write for particu- 
lars. Eczema Remedy Company, Dept. F., Hot 
Springs, Arkansas. 


NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS—IRISH WOLF 
Hounds, English Bloodhounds, - Russian Wolf 
hounds, American Fox Hounds, Lion, .Cat, Deer, 
Wolf, Coon and Varmint Dogs; fifty page highly 
illustrated catalogue, 5¢ stamps. Rookwood Ken- 
nels, Lexington, Kentucky. 


THOROUGHBRED PIGEONS, SPANIELS. 
= terriers. Perry, 7115 S. Halsted St., Chicage, 
inois. “5 


SALE OF EXCHANGE 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—SCOTTISH. 
terrier dog pup, six months old; all papers, for bull 
dog, = pointer pup. Dr. M. Nighbert, Pitts- 

eld, Ill. 














SPANIELS 


COCKER SPANIELS, HIGHEST QUALITY 
English and American strains; hunting, attractive 
auto and family dogs; puppies, males, $20; fe- 
males, $10. Obo Cocker Kennels, ““Englewood,’” 
Denver, Colorado. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 
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AIREDALE PUPPIES WANTED — GIVE 
price, description and full particulars. Will also 
contract for future delivery. P. H. Sprague, 
Maywood, Illinois. 


J, KANNOFSKY i232 Fiover 

















and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, ani- 
and manufacturing —- a specialty. 

Send for prices. All kinds of heads and 

for furriers and taxidermists. 


363 CANAL STREET NEW YORK. 
Please mention “Forest and Stream” 








THE 
Mackensen Game Park 
Bob White een, a. ae Peafowl 
Pheasants feo Cranes 
Partridges : Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
Wild Geese 
. Turkeys and Ducks 
Deer Foxes 
Rabbits Raccoons 


Game Bird and Fancy Bird Eggs Sold in Season 


Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 

birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 
I also buy all kinds of animals and birds. 


WM. J. MACKENSEN, Naturalist 
YARDLEY, PA. 


WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB 


Forty-fourth Annual 


DOG SHOW 


Grand Central Palace, New York, 
February 11, 12, 13, 14, 1920 
ENTRIES CLOSE JANUARY 218ST 
For premium lists and information, apply 
George W. Gall, Supt., 18 E. 41st St., New Yorls 
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‘‘Made As Only 


SPRATT’S 


Know How’’ 


The outstanding qualities of the out- 
standing dog food—their wholesome 
tastiness, their delightful crispness, 
the unvarying quality of their “Meat 
Fibrine” and cereal constituents—all 
are covered by “Made as only Spratt’s 
know how!” 


In the sixty years they have been manufactured, 


SPRATT’S 


DOG CAKES AND 
PUPPY BISCUITS 


have achieved world-wide recognition as the one perfect health-giving and 
health-sustaining food for dogs, and today, wherever the canine race is found 
there “Spratt’s” is a household name and “X” a sign denoting perfection in its 


class of manufacture. 


Spratt’s Trade Mark “X” exists for your protection. Satisfaction follows the 
simple precaution of seeing it on every purchase of dog foods you make. 


Write for samples and send 2c stamp for catalogue “Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT (AMERICA) LIMITED, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


A marvelous tonic for dogs that are all out of sorts, run down, thin and ununriity, 


with harsh staring coat, materated eyes and high colored urine. 
equal them for distemper, mange, eczema and debilitating diseases. 


There is nothing to 
You will notice 


the difference after a few doses. 


At druggists or by 
mail, fifty cents 


THE DENT MEDICINE COMPANY 


Newburgh, New York 
Toronto, Cai 


A practical treatise on dogs and their training (60 pages fuliy iilustrated), mailed for 
10¢. 


A 

The Wilbur shotgun peep sight will revolutionize 
wing shooting; no excuse for missing; game birds or 
clay birds. Patented and perfected by an old trap 
and shooter. Teaches the art of wing shooting; 
will increase the scere of the trap shooter; corrects 
the faults of old shooters; shows how to lead your 
birds; compels proper handling of gun: puts the 
shooter down on his gun where he belongs; proves 
the correct fitting of your gun. 

Made of blued steel, clamps instantly and rigidly 
on breech of barrels. Fast enough for use in snap 
shooting. Has two openings with center post for 
alignment with ordinary sight at end of barrels. 

Any object seen by the shooter through this sight 
when trigger is pulled, is DEAD —as such object 
must be at the time in shot pattern when gun is 
discharged. On quartering birds lead is shown ab- 
solutely — NO GUESS WORK. 

MADE IN 12 and 20-GAUGE ONLY. Not made 
for single-barrel or pump guns. 

Price, postpaid, $2.50, with full instructions in 
the art of wing shooting. 

Write for “Treatise Wing Shooting Made Easy.” 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
146 West 38th St., Room 140, New York City, N. Y. 


Is This Worth the Price ? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means. No long 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically 
—principal South American Bolas. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials.and booklet, Making a Meat Dog, 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 


NEW PRESTON, CONN. 


ic. to all customers. 


ENGLISH SETTERS 
and POINTERS 


A nice lot of good strong, 
healthy, farm raised puppies 
of the best of breeding 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


Middleboro, Mass. 
Tel. 29-M 


DARROW’S STEEL BOATS 
Seventeen styles, eighty sizes, up to twenty-four 
feet in length, including light, medium and heavy 
duty Motorboats, Outboard Motor Specials, Row- 
boats, Duckboats, Canoes and our WORLD 
FAMOUS SECTIONAL BOATS, Write for Cat- 
alogue and prices. 
F. H. DARROW STEEL BOAT CO., 
611 Erie Street ALBION, MICH. 


Always a few Airedales, Puppies and Grown Stock 
of America’s Best Blood that we are ‘proud to own 
and not ashamed to sell.’”” Prices reasonable and 
correspondence a pleasure. Generally a good brood 
matron or two. 


SoDak Kennels 
Tyndall, So. Dak. 


ACCURATE fifi 


Arms and Am:dnition Expert 
New 


258 W. S4th ot. York City. 
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tains the generative organs of the female 
animal being trapped is the greatest 
lure. The advantage of this attractor is 
that more males are taken than females, 
thus assuring propagation stock for the 
next year. At this time of the year 
the males are great travelers, covering 
miles of territory in a night, while the 
females stay even closer than usual to 
their dens. Most trappers employ the 
musk of various animals as a base, or 
the organs may simply be preserved in 
alcohol. 

Summing up, the art of trapping is 
not in, being able to skillfully secrete a 
trap in a set designed for the animal’s 
undoings, but in having a logical reason 
for placing the trap in the manner and 
iscation used. 


JAMES ALEXANDER 
HENSHALL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 67) 


“That’s what the court-martial did not 
find out,” he replied. 

“Johnnie,” I resumed, “do you remem- 
ber the advice I gave you four years ago 
to keep out of the Southern army; and 
said that you were pursuing a shadow?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “I remember very 
well; but I am more of a rebel now than 
I was then; I have enlisted for the war, 
and I will stick to the end if I am not 
hung.” 

He exhibited some anger when I sug- 
gested that he would do better by taking 
the oath of allegiance and play quits. 
He was the same old lovable Johnnie; 
once having decided on a course nothing 
could swerve him from it, right or wrong. 
* After a little general conversation I 
left him with a heavy heart, and as I 
turned to go, caught a glimpse of the 
garrison flag within sight of which we 
had so often fished as boys, and clasping 
his hand, I pointed to Old Glory proudly 
waving from the mast-head. I think he 
understood, for as he turned to go I saw 
his chin quiver, and a tear glistened on 
his eyelid, as with bent head he entered 
the prison door. 

It may be as well to say, before dis- 
missing Johnnie from this narrative, 
which I do reluctantly, that shortly 
afterward he was transferred to a mili- 
tary prison at the capes of the Chesa- 
peake, where he remained until the close 
of the war. The next, and last time 
that I saw Johnnie was in New York 
City soon after the war. But he was not 
the old light-hearted debonair Johnnie. 
He was quiet, reserved and lacked ani- 
mation. He thought the world had played 
him false, though he did not complain; he 
had played the game and lost, but did not 
repine; he was a good quitter. 

His story was a sad one. He served 
his time with the Maryland Guard, and 
when arrested in Baltimore as a spy, he 
was a lieutenant in Colonel Moseby’s cav- 
alry that operated along the Potomac. 
He was sent to Baltimore to solicit funds 
to purchase horses, and was fairly suc- 
cessful, having collected some Five thou- 
sand dollars, which he deposited in a 
Baltimore bank, subject to his order 
When he was finally released from 
prison he found that his rascally broth- 
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er-in-law had defrauded him of his share 
in the family estate. He tried to return 
the money he had collected, but the do- 
nators would not take it back, but ad- 
vised him to keep it. He invested the 
money in a factory making fine-cut chew- 
ing tobacco, which appeared to be doing 
well. He was the sales manager, and 
while on a selling trip his partner sold 
out the concern, collected what money he 
could and decamped: for parts unknown. 
Completely discouraged he made his way 
to New Work City, where he was mana- 
ger and steward for a southern club. He 
acknowledged that he might have done 
better if he had followed my advice, but 
he had no regrets to offer. He did his 
duty as he saw it, and was proud to 
think he had done his best in a lost 
cause. I had a good dinner at his club, 
where we exchanged experiences. I 
never saw him again. He informed me 
that our old comrade Andrew was killed 
at Chancellorsville, and that Robert, a 
captain in the Union Volunteers, was 
killed at Gettysburg. We had a.sad 
parting. He refused to go west with 
me, and died a few years later. Poor 
Johnnie. 


OON after General Robert E. Lee 

surrendered his small army of less 

than thirty thousand troops to Gen- 
eral Grant, under the Appomattox apple 
tree, on April 9, 1865. I returned to 
Cincinnati and re-opened my old office. 
For several days I noticed a squad of 
soldiers, with a prisoner, passing my of- 
fice. It seemed to me that I had seen 
the prisoner somewhere before, but could 
not recall the time or place. One day he 
stepped into the office while the guard re- 
mained outside. As soon as he removed 
his hat and spoke I recognized him as 
the officer with the red fez in the Morgan 
fight at Cynthiana. I said as much to 
him, when he exclaimed: 

“My word! Were you’there? It was 
the hottest scrimmage I was ever in; I 
was hit four times!” 

“Possibly you were winged by me, for 
I shot four loads of buckshot at you as 
you galloped furiously through the 
streets,” I remarked sententiously. 

He then told me that he was an Eng- 
lishman, a soldier of fortune, had been 
an officer in the Turkish army, and had 
been in several revolutions in South 
America and was sixty years old. He 
said he was being confined in McLean 
Barracks, which was very damp, caus- 
ing a recurrence of his chronic rheuma- 
tism, and wished me to prescribe for him. 
I gave him a prescription to be filled at 
the drug store at the corner, remarking: 

“These pills are not so drastic as those 
leaden ones I gave you at Cynthiana, but 
they are more suited to your present 
condition,” but lacking humor, he could 
not see the joke. 

A few days later he called again, and 
said he was much better, and thought he 
would be entirely well in a few days, 
when he hoped to be acquitted. He was 
quite garrulous. His name, he said, was 
Colonel St. George Leger Grenfell, and 
he was being tried before Judge-Advo- 
eate Holt for being concerned in a con- 
spiracy to effect the escape of the Con- 
federate prisoners from Camp Douglas, 
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near Chicago; but he was as innocent of 
the charge as an unborn babe. 

He volunteered the information that 
when he saw that the cause of the Con- 
federacy was a lost one, he got out in 
good time, went to Washington City and 
divulged to the Government all that he 
knew of the Confederate plans. He then 
went to St. Louis, he said, where he met 
General Marmaduke, and they were mak- 
ing arrangements for a buffalo hunt on 
the plains when they were arrested in 
connection with the Chicago conspiracy, 
of which he again assured me he was 
entirely innocent. I could not forbear 
saying: 

“T believe you are guilty. A man who 
would desert his cause at the last minute, 
and deliberately give it away to the en- 
emy is unworthy of belief. I almost wish 
that my buckshot at Cynthiana had been 
more effective.” 

He seemed quite angry, got up in a 
huff and said: 

“My word! If your advice and medi- 
cine are no better than your sympathy, 
sir, I want no more of them!” and 
stalked out, but forgot to pay his bill. 
I was glad to be rid of him at any price. 
He was convicted of the charge for 
which he was tried, and sent to the penal 
station at the Dry Tortugas in Florida. 

During the winter of 1889-90 I had 
charge of a scientific expedition to the 
Gulf Coast of Florida with the U. S. F. 
C. Schooner Grampus. I had occasion 
to visit the Dry Tortugas group of keys, 
and one day at Gardiner Key I strolled 
through Fort Jefferson. I saw the cell 


or room in which Colonel St. George Le- | 


ger Grenfell had been confined, the walls 
of which had been liberally decorated 
with his name and certain sentiments 
and outpouring of his pent-up spirit. 

I also saw the cell in which Doctor 
Mudd, of Maryland, had been confined 
for setting the fractured leg of Jack 
Booth after he had assasinated Presi- 
dent Lincoln. The unjust punishment of 
Dr. Mudd was a cruel, shameful and 
scandalous act, a travesty of justice, per- 
petrated on an innocent man, who had 
simply performed his professional duty 
as a physician, and emulated the exam- 
ple of the Good Samaritan in the cause 
of suffering humanity. It was a vile po- 
litical act, unworthy the sanction of a 
victorious nation. 


SKINNING AND STRETCHING FURS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 73) 


flesh side if it can be avoided. In an 
emergency, such as breaking camp. with 
fresh skins on hand, spread them out 
and rub the flesh side well with table 
salt, then fold or roll up, fur inside, but 
spread out to air and dry at first oppor- 
tunity. : 

Trappers generally skin their catch as 
it is made along their lines, turn the 
skins fur out so dirt will not stick to 
them, and carry in bag or pack to camp 
where they are.stretched in the evening. 

Remove skins from stretchers when 
dry enongh to hold their shape well and 
hang in loose bunches in a cool dry place. 
Using wire to hang by will prevent dam- 
age from mice. In packing, lay flat and 
tie in neat bales. 


MARBLES 


Your Fur Skins 


Tanned and Dressed * 


Ladies’ and Men’s Fur Coats. 
Scarfs, Muffs, Fur Rugs, Ete., 
made to order from — own catch § 
er from furs you buy cheap from 
trappers. cost much less than the 
same articles purchased ready-made. 
We own and operate the larget fur 
tanning .and dressing plant in the 
West and are especially prepared to | 
reduce consumer cost on furs by this 
direct handling—‘‘from catch to fac- 
tory and back to you.”’ 

BEAUTIFUL FUR FREE 

6 NE in trated, tell exactly 

tel . richly illustrated, 
vnat Wer want to know about styles of 
furs, cost of tanning and dressing, cost 
of making various furs, rugs. etc. Send 
for this catalog today. It’s Free. 


JONAS BROS., TARDERSTS [hi 
1019 Broadway § DENVER, COLO. ~ 





FIX THAT PUNCTURE 
IN ONE MINUTE 


That puncture can be in a rubber or leather 
boot or shoe, a canvas boat, a hot water bag, or any ar- 
ticle of rubber—and in less than a minute you can have it 
fixed up enug and tight, absolutely water-proof with 
EZY-QUICK 
REPAIRERS 
No cement used. Cannot come off. Cannot hurt the 
foot... The two plates are concave. Lower plate has a 
RS threaded pivot, which projects thra hole in upper plate 
bitin, and the twoare held tightly together by a flush nut. 

wa Metal key, furnished with each Repairer, is used 
to tighten up the plates. 3 sizes: 34 inch diamet- 
er, 10c; 1 inch, Sc; 1 x 134 inch, 20c. - 


Catalog of Marbie’s Speciatties 
for Sportsmen free upon 
reques: 
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REVEILLE LEATHER LEGGINGS 


FOR ALL OUTDOOR USES 


In Styles and Leathers 


For the Motorist, Sports- 
man, Equestrian, Police and 
Others. 


Dealers should get our cat- 
alog, buy and make satis- 
fied customers. 


If not carried by your deal- 
er, write direct to 


REVEILLE LEGGING CO. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 


J. WESTERN WARNER’S 
(DUDE RANCH) 


summer resort is located on the Kootenai River in 
the Cabinet Range of the Rocky Mountains in 
Montana and affords some of the best fishing and 
hunting in the West. 

saddle horses and fine trails and roads, 
every mile a nen private cabins and tents, 
board and saddle horse by day or month. Spring 
bear hunting a specialty all other big game in 
season. Write to 


J. WESTERN WARNER, HUNTER and GUIDE 
LIBBY, MONT. 
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1 he "TACKLE 
of CENTURY-PROVEN Quality 


HERE is a fine sense of security, a deep and abiding 

Director of the Abbey &Imbrie ° e . x 
: ! Divisicn of Baker, Moray. || satisfaction, in the knowledge that the Abbey & Imbrie 
F = tackle which you recognize as the market’s best today first 
estaplished its supremacy back in the period when Fulton was 
astounding the world with the daddy of all steamboats on the 


Thousands of anglers a.. over tne United ‘ ° ° 
States have had many a fine day’s sport historic Hudson River. 


because of this man’s devotion to the : ‘ te 
quality of their tackle. Perhaps you @ No weakness escapes Time. Only dominant merit, vigi- 
have never met him—but his intelli- ] : : . 
nee antly maintained, can stand the test. So the Abbey & Imbrie 
gence and patience have invisibly con- r > , ’ : 
tributed to your pleasure. He has been record of a century’s successful service to anglers—as indicated 
ee Sen ae fey, & Ee by this Centennial year—is the strongest guarantee of quality 


for 30 years. : . 
you can possibly have when buying tackle. 


@ The Abbey & Imbrie Centennial tackle line is in keeping 
with the importance of the occasion. It is broader than ever, 
featured by several new Centennial tackle originations of char- 
acteristic Abbey & Imbrie value and so arranged that it covers 
i se et ccc every imaginable need of anglers. Needless to say, the century- 
swishout quality. This. i old standard of quality is scrupulously retained—and always 
os Bid ales will be kept in its high place. 
@ When you see the Abbey & Imbrie trademark remember 
that it stands for one hundred years of tackle reliability, of pro- 
gressive designing, of cumulative knowledge, of pride and 
affectionate interest; that it is the sign of a line which has never 
disappointed an angler—and which never will. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE 


Division of Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Inc. 
15-17 Warren Street New York Ciry 





